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NOBODY OFFERS YOU MORE OPTIONS 
FOR CAMPUS RADIO THAN LPB, 


PERIOD. 


AM BROADCAST SYSTEMS - NO FCC LICENSE REQUIRED 
FM STEREO BROADCAST SYSTEMS - NO FCC LICENSE REQUIRED 


W 
exclusively from LPB! NEW STATIONS 


CAMPUS SURVEYS 
EQUIPMENT REPAIRS AND UPGRADES 
UPDATING OLD SYSTEMS 


LPB SIGNATURE III - Rotary Fader AUDIO CONSOLES 
- The very definition of reliable, with over 3,000 sold worldwide 


LPB 7OOO SERIES - Slide Fader AUDIO CONSOLES 
- Reliable? How about switches rated for 5 MILLION operations?! 


THE MOST POWERFUL CARRIER CURRENT TRANSMITTER MADE (30 WATTS!) 


ALL NEW LPB SALSA DIGITAL AUDIO SYSTEM 
- for Satellite - Automation - Live - Studio Assistant 


If you need help, LPB can help. 
If you dont understand the FCC rules, well explain them. 
If your station signal sucks, we can help fix it. 
Ask our customers - Theyrre all around you! 
Every year LPB brings you mgjor innovations in limited area broadcasting. 
Every year our competitors try to catch up. 


YOU CAN RELY ON LPB. 


Want More Information? 


LPBINC@aol.com 


SERVING COLLEGE 
or use one of the antique methods below: RADIO SINCE 1960 


® 
LPB 28 Bacton Hill Road, Frazer, PA 19355. Phone 610-644-1123. Fax 610-644-8651. 
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Proceeds and prospects 

I just want to thank all the NACB mem- 
bers on behalf of Ichiban and WRAS-FM/ 
Georgia Sate U. for their support of Radio 
ODDyssey, the WRAS Live on-air compi- 
lation. We are pleased to see how folks in 
different cities pick up different tracks on 
the CD — overall all the tracks have been 
played in one city or another. Remember, 
all proceeds from the sales of the CD ben- 
efit WRAS, so keep on playing it, my 
friends! Anyone who reads this and does 
not have a copy of the CD, but desires 
one, should call me. (A real sassy CD, it 
features live tracks from G. Love, Throw- 
ing Muses, Morphine, Spearhead, and 
many others!) 


I also want to let everyone know that 
Altered Records is a new alternative pro- 
gramming/rock division of Ichiban, and 
we are currently looking for bands that are 
worthy of a record deal. If you know of a 
band, please tell them about us and have 
them send me a tape. I will, in return, 
soon send you brand new Altered music! 


Finally, I am looking to produce more 
projects similar to the WRAS compilation. 
If your station has cool live recordings, I 
am interested in hearing them. Altered 
will produce, distribute and promote the 
CDs — and even hand you the proceeds. 
If you only have a few tracks, send them 
anyway. I am also hoping to produce a 
nationwide college radio benefit CD, 
which will feature different recordings 
from different stations, with proceeds to 
go to charity. 


Shachar Oren (former PD/ WRAS-FM) 
Ichiban Records, P O. Box 724677, Atlanta, 
GA 31139-1677. 


Congrats WZND! 

WUEV-FM, and the University of Evans- 
ville, sends words of appreciation to 
WZND-FM and Illinois State U. for host- 
ing the NACB Midwest Regional. Deb 


Lesser and her staff should be commend- 
ed for putting together a quality confer- 
ence. The conference would not have 
been a success had it not been for the 
speakers, and attendees who made the 
commitment to attend the conference. 


Now that the conference is over, we must 
look to the future and next year’s region- 
al. I will be talking with U. of Evansville 
officials about WUEV-FM hosting the 1997 
regional. I will let everyone know our 
progress. Until then, Deb get some sleep 
and thanks for a great time! 


Len Clark, Station Mer. 
WUEV-FM, U. of Evansville 


Thanks NACB! 

Several weeks ago we received our win- 
ner’s certificate from the National Stu- 
dent TV Programming Awards. Thank 
you for providing this national competi- 
tion. Our students, faculty and staff are 
thrilled with the recognition that our 
show “Studio One” has received. 


We appreciate the work done by NACB. You 
are the only organization of its kind that 
provides an outlet for student program- 
ming on such a large scale. The consistent 
feedback from NACB and ongoing desire to 
provide new and exciting opportunities for 
students shows your commitment to pro- 
viding broadcasters with better trained and 
highly motivated people. Thank you for all 
you do to help colleges and universities 
diversify their programs. NACB has 
become an important part of higher educa- 
tion and professional broadcasting. 


From all of us at Studio One, thank you 
for this highly valued award. 


Barry Brode, Dir. of Television 
Studio One, U. of North Dakota 


Write to us! College Broadcaster welcomes 
your comments and criticisms, about the 
magazine, NACB projects, or anything else 
on your mind! Send them to: 

Feedback, NACB, 71 George St. 

Providence, RI 02912-1824 
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The summer issue of College 
Broadcaster is one of my 
favorites. In part, because we are 
able to provide career tips to 
“next generation of media pro- 
fessionals” about finding that 
first job and utilizing all the 
resources the industry makes 
available; because we can notify 
you of award programs that dole 
out cash prizes and national 
recognition; because we can give 
you a quick look at the interna- 
tional media world. It also means 
that the summer's warm weath- 
er will be soon approaching. 


Check out all the information 
we've crammed into these acid- 
free pages: from conferences 
and events in the U.S. and 
abroad, to career planning, to 
alumni activities with other stu- 
dent stations, to legal and engi- 
neering advice. Each contribu- 
tor in this issue, as in issues 
past, can be a resource for you 
as you begin networking in the 
tight-knit media family. 


With the academic year ending 
for the last time for some of 
you, we want to wish congratu- 
lations to all the graduates 
whether or not you choose to 
enter one of the media indus- 
tries full-time. We are certain 
that your student media experi- 
ence will be an asset wherever 
you go and will provide some of 
your fondest memories. Keep in 
touch and give back to your stu- 
dent media roots, simply by 
becoming a professional mem- 
ber of NACB. | look forward to 
hearing from you! 


JoAnn Forgit 


1996 College Broadcas team 
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‘remote. 
The Codec Buddy 
is a high-quality 
remote mixer that 
will work with any 
delivery system from 
POTS to RPU to ISDN. 
The Buddy handles 
program mix, headphone 
feeds, communications, codec 
return, and PA feed...with 
a built-in one-line frequency 
extender as a bonus. 


All of this in a rugged 8 |b. package 
for only $1900! 


APD, ‘ alll us for details 
aimEw | 


WWII 70 4 - 800-237-1776 


We make great connections wail http://www.comrex.com 


COMREX Corporation, 65 Nonset Path, Acton, 01720 USA Tel: 508-263-1800 Fax: 508-635-0401 
Email: info@comrex.com Fax-on-Demand: 508-264-9973 Toll-free: 800-237-1776 in N.A. or 0-800-96-2093 in the U.K. 


Announcing sports programming 
available for Memorial Day 

The NCAA Lacrosse Radio Network will 
once again offer the Men’s NCAA 
Lacrosse Championships May 25-27. This 
event brings in record crowds and is only 
second in attendance to the Men’s Final 
Four Basketball Championships, of all 
NCAA events. 


The NCAA Lacrosse Radio Network will 
offer the games to your station on a mar- 
ket exclusive basis, with the broadcasts 
starting at 11:40AM on Saturday, for two 
Division I semi-final contests, continuing 
on Sunday at 1:40PM for the Division II 
championship, and concluding on Mon- 
day, Memorial Day, at 10:45AM for the 
Division I championship. There will be 
no Broadcast TV coverage of these con- 
tests. Cable coverage will be on ESPN2, 
featuring the first two days and ESPN will 
have the final on Monday. Most will be 
tape delay. 


The games are available on a barter/basis, 
with limited inventory for the station. 
The games are formatted for both com- 
mercial and non-commercial broadcast- 
ers. There are generous opportunities for 
stations for local sponsorship/underwrit- 
ing. The games will be available via satel- 
lite and phone feed. ISDN feeds may also 
be possible. 


If you are interested, please contact us as 
soon as possible, to reserve your market. 
If your station currently broadcasts MILL 
or college lacrosse, you can tap into that 
loyal audience by bringing them one of 
the most exciting sports events. 


Michael Black 

NCAA Lacrosse Network 
337 Pulteney Street 
Geneva, NY 14456 
315-781-3456 
315-781-3916 (fax) 

email: Black@hws.edu 


WWUH-FM’s string of achievements 
WWUH-FM/ U. of Hartford just put up a 
new antenna on Avon Mountain. It has 
nearly doubled the station’s coverage. We 
miso recently finished a one week 
Marathon which raised $70,000, up from 
$52,000 last year! The station has just 
released two CDs recorded on campus, 
“Jazz In The Wilde” and the fourth Folk 
Next Door CD) *Local Color™ 


KSJS-FM rebuilds to a new height 
KSJS-FM has recently undergone a 
rebuilding year to amazing results. In 
1995 the station underwent a channel 
change and a format change, all culmi- 
nating with a protest. Many station staff 
left, meaning plenty of recruiting and 
reorganization followed. Faculty Advisor 
Mike Adams and some KSJS staffers will 
present a panel, entitled “Diversity in Col- 
lege Radio: A Case Experience,” about the 
protest at the BEA conference. 


On happier notes, KSJS-FM has engaged 
in a unique educational experiment that 
takes advantage of CU-SeeMe. Broadcast- 
ing over the Internet and interacting with 
a worldwide audience, the project is 


expected to extend the range and influ- 
ence of KSJS, develop and reinforce cur- 
rent and new audiences, promote student 
learning of new multi-media technology, 
serve formerly more segments of the 
local community and add influence to the 
arts and humanities. The KSJS-CU-SeeMe 
Project is already having an impact on the 
station’s traditional over-the-air broad- 
casting. According to Mike Adams, “It is 
common to hear on the air ‘Here’s a ques- 
tion from Boston’ or ‘This is a request for 
a web viewer in Australia’ Nothing in the 
recent history of KSJS has caught on like 
this new use of technology.” For details, 
key Mike at mhadams@sjsuvm1.sjsu.edu. 


Source: member stations. 
Send us your station news: 
e-mail nacb@aol.com or fax 401-863-2221. 
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CCL Cruise Lines — 


CNN Newsource 

Coarc Video 

Communications Technologies 
Computer Prompting Corp. 
Comrex 

HAVE 

Inovonics 

Leightronix 

LPB 

Museum of Broadcast Communications 
Radio Systems, Inc. 

SONY 

Tara Cruise Lines 


Yellow Pages of Rock 16 


6719 239-8462 
800 888-4451 
609 985-0077 
301 738-8487 
508 263-1800 
518 &28-2000 
408 458-0552 
517 694-5589 
610 644-1123 
312 629-6001 
800 523-2133 
800 635-SONY 
&00 276-0818 
800 222-4382 


Please feel free to contact College Broadcaster's advertisers directly to learn 
more about their products and services. For advertising information, 
call JoAnn Forgit at 401-863-2225, fax 2221 or e-mail nacb@aol.com. 
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Public broadcasting 

in the commercial world? 

Rep. Jack Fields, Chairman of the House 
Telecommunications and Finance Com- 
mittee, recently presented the Public 
Broadcasting Self-Sufficiency Act of 1996 
at a hearing before Congress. Although 
the Fields Draft Bill proposes the estab- 
lishment of a trust fund to secure the 
future of public broadcasting, it also pre- 
sents radical amendments to public broad- 
casting’s historic noncommercial mission. 


Sec. 102, EXPANDED UNDERWRITING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES, proposes amending Section 399 
(b) of the Communication Act of 1934 (47 
U.S.C. 399 b) with the following new para- 
graph: “(3) Paragraph (2) shall not prohib- 


it a public broadcast station from broad- 
casting or accepting remuneration for 
broadcasting: (A) well-established corpo- 
rate logos or slogans, even if such slogans 
include a call to action by the viewer of lis- 
tener; or (B) strictly quantifiable compar- 
ative descriptions of products, services, or 
providers of products or services.” 


Sec. 103, PUBLIC COMMERCIAL PARTNER- 
SHIPS, further proposes amending the 
same section of the Communication Act 
of 1934, by adding the following new 
paragraph: “(4) A noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcast station may broadcast 
programs produced by, or at the expense 
of, or furnished by persons other than the 
licensee, and may receive compensation 
(in addition to costs incidental to produc- 
tion and broadcasting) for broadcasting 
such programs.” 


The Fields Draft Bill encourages public 
broadcasting stations to pursue a more 
commercial orientation and would bring 
considerable commercial pressures to 
public broadcasting. Additionally, the 
Fields Draft Bill would shift funding and 
decision-making power away from local 
radio and television stations and concen- 
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Society of Telecommunications Engineers (SCTE), Nashville, TN. 


610-363-6888. 


National Association of Hispanic Journalists (NAHJ), Chicago, IL. 


202-662-7145. 


North by Northeast (NXNE), Toronto, Canada. 512-467-7979. 
National Campus & Community Radio Association (NCRA), 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Native American Journalists Association (NAJA), Bangor, ME. 


612-874-8833. 


PROMAX International & BDA, Los Angeles, CA. 213-465-3777. 
American Women in Radio & TV (AWRT), Naples, FL. 703-506-3290. 


Independent Label Festival (ILF), Chicago, IL. 312-341-9112. 


Association for Education in Journalism & Mass Communications 
(AEJMC), Anaheim, CA. 803-777-2005. 
Asian American Journalists Association (AAJA), St. Paul, MN. 


415-346-2051. 


National Association of Black Journalists (NABJ), Nashville, TN. 


703-648-1270. 
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trate it at the national level. Be sure to 
check the NACB listserv for updates on 
the bill and the implications of the future 
of the CPB. 


Traveling the Internet with AT&T 
AT&T recently announced dial-up avail- 
ability of AT&T WorldNet Service, with a 
special trial offer that gives AT&T resi- 
dential customers free access to the Inter- 
net for the next year, and a flat monthly 
rate of $19.95 for unlimited access by all 
AT&T customers. Under the trial offer, 
AT&T consumer long-distance customers 
get their first five hours of Internet use a 
month free for a year, with no minimum 
subscription fee. To help subscribers nav- 
igate the Internet, an AT&T branded ver- 
sion of the Netscape Navigator browser 
software which is available to subscribers 
at no extra charge. 


Government moves in 

on explicit programming 

Sex and Violence are once again the tar- 
gets of government mandates and inter- 
vention — not on the streets, but rather 
on your TVs. The White House and Con- 
gress recently met with cable entertain- 
ment leaders to discuss a ratings system 
for explicit programming content. Jack 
Valenti, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, has been tapped 
to oversee the development of the ratings 
system, which he proposes to be working 
in early 1997. While the cable and broad- 
cast industries are voluntarily cooperat- 
ing, some top executives see the imple- 
mentation of a ratings system as a bad 
idea. Ted Turner commented that blander 
shows may be a result of this move, while 
Barry Diller took a more pessimistic tone 
stating that “there’s no substitute for 
parental supervision of children’s televi- 
sion.” Meanwhile, The Playboy Entertain- 
ment Group is seeking a stay in Federal 
Court of a new law (Section 505 of the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996) that 
would require full audio and video scram- 
bling of sexually explicit programming on 
the basis that it is unconstitutional. Play- 
boy also stated that the mandate, if put 
into effect, would cost the cable industry 
anywhere from $300 million to $1 billion 
based on the blocking device. 


Sources: Industry announcements, 
Multi-Channel News. 


6th annual Awards entries 

Don’t forget to enter the 6th Annual 
National Student Radio & TV Program- 
ming Awards. The deadline is June 17, 
1996. Programs must have been produced 
between June 2, 1995 and June 1, 1996. 
The same program cannot enter more 
than one category. Radio (production) 
entries must be sent on a chrome dub of 
the master. TV Programming awards 
entries are accepted on 3/4, SVHS or Hi 8 
formats. NACB asks stations to perform 
an initial screening/ review of their sub- 
missions and send the best entries all 
together. See the 6th Annual Awards 
poster at your station for categories and 
instructions. For more info., or to receive 
a poster, call Kristine at 401-863-2225. 


NACB bids Mark MacLeod farewell 

After two years as NACB Executive Direc- 
tor, Mark MacLeod has returned home to 
Canada to pursue a career with our media 
counterparts to the North. NACB thanks 
Mark for his efforts and wishes him well. 


NACB founder gets his big break! 

One of NACB’s founders and current 
Trustee, Douglas Liman recently negoti- 
ated the largest movie deal ever for an 
independent film producer. The rights to 
Liman’s film, Swingers, sparred a bidding 
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war, with Miramax winning hands down 
to the sum of $5 million. The NACB staff 
sends Doug their warmest congrats and 
wants free movie passes. Be on the look- 
out for Swingers at a theater near you! 


Discounted cruises — 

a new NACB member service 

NACB has teamed up with The Associa- 
tion Resource Alliance (TARA) to bring 
our members the guaranteed lowest 
prices in cruise travel. For more informa- 
tion, see the ad on page 7 and be sure to 
check the NACB Member NewsFax for 
specially priced packages. Whether you 
are planning your Spring Break, Christ- 
mas vacation, or a weekend get-away, 
NACB and TARA can help you plan the 
most affordable, exciting vacation! 


See you in Providence in November! 
Remember to mark your calendars 
November 7-10, 1996 for the NACB 9th 
Annual National Conference of Student 
Electronic Media at the Rhode Island 
Convention Center. Look for your confer- 
ence poster to be bundled with the Fall 
issue of College Broadcaster. Be sure to 
check the NACB listserv for updates and 
seminar info. Contact Kristine at 401-863- 
2225 with your seminar suggestions, if 
you have any questions or would like 
ideas on how to raise money to bring your 
station to the National ‘96. 


Participate in Faculty/Staff activities 
NACB is recruiting all faculty and staff to 
participate in various committees of the 
Faculty/Staff Advisory Board. Since facul- 
ty and staff are an integral part of NACB 
and the stations they serve, this group of 
individuals are key to NACB’s further 
development and growth. Faculty/staff 


input is sought for three project areas: 
Member Development (to increase mem- 
bership and construct more activities); 
Trade Association Development (to devel- 
op recognition and partnerships with 
other media associations); and National 
‘96 Faculty Sessions (to implement work- 
shops specifically for faculty/staff inter- 
ests at the conference). To become 
involved, simply contact Kristine at 401- 
863-2225 or by em-ail at NACB@aol.com. 


BUMPER®S CIGKERS 


T-SHIRTS 
& MORE 


NACB has teamed up with Fox 
Marketing to provide premiums 
and promotional items at a 
discount to members — just 
in time for back-to-school and 
holiday events. Your purchase 
will also benefit NACB. Contact 
NACB if you have not received 
your catalog. Call Fox Marketing 
at 800-771-8250 for product 


information or to place an order. 


When you re getting next year s budget together, 


don t forget to include the National 96! 


November 7-10, 1996 in Providence 


at the Rhode Island Convention Center. 
Call NACB at 401-863-2225 for more information. 


WHAT YOU PAY FOR. 


WHAT YOU GET. 


When you book your cruise vacations 
through TARA, you'll see a big 
difference in the cost. Instead of 
paying a lot of money for a little 
vacation, you'll spend less and 
get more. With TARA, you'll 
always get the lowest prices 
available on any of our luxurious 
cruises right up to the date of making your entire trip hassle- 
sail, or we refund the difference. free. For more information, 


or to book your 
So no matter which of cruise, please call us, 
the seven seas you toll-free, at 
, 1-800-763-6635 
ext. 805. 
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want to explore, or when you'd like 
to set sail, TARA can help get you 
there for less. From the exotic 
Caribbean to breathtaking 
Glacier Bay, TARA can not 
only make your cruise 
reservations, we can even 
help arrange your air travel, 


The Gateway To Power Buying 


4360 Chamblee Dunwoody Road, Atlanta, Georgia 30341 USA 


Cable 13 
Frustrated with failing equipment and 
less time to actually produce program- 
ming, the students at Duke U’s Cable 13 
took dramatic measures. The oldest and 
largest completely student-run television 
station in the country decided that some 
serious equipment renovations would be 
necessary to produce the quality and 
quantity of programming that they want- 
ed to create — renovations totaling over 
$135,000. Spending a substantial portion 
on a station upgrade from 3/4 inch Umat- 
ic field recording and editing to Betacam 
SP field recording and editing, significant 
improvements were made to the in-studio 
intercom system and production switcher. 


How could Cable 13 afford such an expen- 
sive upgrade? Financially, Cable 13 has a 
unique situation. The station established 
an equipment depreciation account 
almost from its inception. Each year, a 
large portion of the station’s operating bud- 
get is put aside for equipment replace- 
ment. Years passed, the savings grew. After 
extensive research lasting several months, 
Cable 13’s Executive Board (which is com- 
prised entirely of undergraduates) devel- 
oped a plan for the station’s future. “There- 
fore, when Cable 13 was ready to renovate, 
money was already in its hands to be able 
to finance the project,” says station chair- 
person Steve Zapotoczny. 


Don't think that this amazing slush fund 
means that Cable 13 doesn’t have financial 
woes. “The biggest challenge,” says Zapo- 
toczny, “has been regular funding. The 
student government continues to slash 
our funds, so I spend most of my time try- 
ing to keep our operating budget at the 
same level. This year we have an operat- 
ing budget of $39,000, but $20,000 will go 
into the equipment fund for the future.” 


“What we have also done is solicit spon- 
sorships for our regular quality shows. 


We reach only the campus (including the 
hospital) via cable, but not the communi- 
ty, although some shows do air on local 
cable access. We are able to have a budget 
for some of our programs by cutting costs 
(like having scripts copied as part of a 
sponsorship with a printer) and with 
sponsorship money.” 


Every penny helps the station that regu- 
larly produces 15 shows on a weekly basis 
plus live sports that aren’t carried on a 
network. “We try to provide as wide a vari- 
ety of programs as we Can so as to provide 
the students a wide experience in pro- 
duction. Most program proposals are 
accepted by the Executive Board for 
development and production, unless a 
similar show is already being done.” With 
all the shows and the new equipment, not 
everything is easy. Says Zapotoczny, 
“Training has been a problem. With 350 
students that are active in the station, and 
especially with new equipment, we have 
had to learn alot. We came up with step by 
step guide for editing, and developed a 
one-on-one edit training program, so each 
student learns and then trains in turn.” 


One show that has brought in sponsorship 
money, a devoted audience and wide pub- 
licity is Cable 13’s drama/soap “Ivy Tower.” 
Produced in conjunction with U of North 
Carolina-Chapel Hill, “Ivy Tower” has 
helped to keep money coming in. Zapo- 
toczny estimates that 90% of the campus 
has seen the show, while a screening at a 
local theater seating 500 sold out. “Since 
we don’t have a film or communications or 
any academic major, nor an advisor, we do 
alot of politicking and attend large events 
to provide station visibility to students 
(who get the shows in the dorm) as well as 
the faculty (most of whom have never 
seen any of the programming).” 


So far, the equipment renovations have 
tremendously improved the visibility of 
Cable 13 to not only the Duke University 
community, but also to the Durham com- 
munity and even to the rest of the country. 
The upgrade has made Cable 13’s systems 
compatible with many major networks. “In 
fact,” says Zapotoczny, “Cable 13’s footage 
of Duke sporting events has been used 
consistently by ESPN and Sports Channel.” 
Cable 13 recently declined an offer from 
Home Team Sports to hire station to shoot 
footage for them on a regular basis. 


continued on page 25 
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WMUL-FM 

Founded in 1961 as West Virginia’s first 
public radio station, WMUL-FM, Marshall 
University’s student-operated station, pro- 
grams for the “small market in a large 
market.” The immediate community is 
Marshall U’s 12,000 students and the 
Huntington area. Programming news, 
sports and public affairs in addition to a 
wide diversity of music — AOR, jazz, new 
age, blues, alternative, heavy metal, 
urban contemporary, black gospel and 
reggae — the station is a prime example of 
college radio at its best. 


While many student stations fall into the 
trap of graduating their best, lapsing and 
then rebuilding, WMUL-FM continues to 
be a strong station from year to year. The 
evidence: WMUL-FM walks away with 
numerous awards at the NACB National 
each November. Operations Manager Bob 
Ball jokingly attests this success to some- 
thing in the water, but on a serious note 
explains that "the people involved at 
WMUL-FM, they have a real love for 
radio,” and it shows in their programming. 


All students at Marshall, as well as com- 
munity members are invited to partici- 
pate in the work that keeps WMUL on the 
air. The graduate student manager and 
the student board of directors exert the 
extra effort to fulfill their responsibilities, 
and to pass on their experiences to other 
staff members. Says Ball: “At WMUL-FM, 
you can see someone doing a job and 
think ‘that would be a fun job’ Then you 
think you could do that too, so you get the 
training from the administrative student 
staff. We have good people teaching good 
people good things.” 


Speaking of good teaching, WMUL-FM is 
fortunate enough to have a very caring 
advisor to assist in the station’s operations 
and to mentor the 100+ volunteer staff. 
Dr. Charles G. Bailey, says Ball, is one who 
will “listen, offer suggestions, while teach- 
ing students to listen and be better broad- 
casters and producers. If you’ve been at 
WMUL a few years, you've learned an 
awful lot about radio from him.“ 


Hands-on experience, of course, is one of 
the best teaching methods — which brings 
up the subject of sports at WMUL-FM, a 
staple of the station’s programming. Aside 
from the numerous sports talk, call-in and 
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Broadcaster 


how does 


your station 


TV 


We have a KMAC Hall of Fame as well as 
scholarships. 

Fred Mann, Sponsor 

KMAC-TV/ McAllen High School 


Some of our alumni sit on our Board of 
Directors. 

Wayne Journee, Station Mer. 

STV/ U. of North Carolina - Chapel Hill 


We produce an alumni newsletter and 
conduct reunions. 

Barry Brode, Director of TV 

UND-TV/ U. of North Dakota 


We have producers from the past who still 
come back and produce programs. 

Rahim Firoz Dewyji, Program Dir. 

NTTV/ U. of North Texas 


RADIO 


We have a yearly event when alumni 
come back to broadcast. Plus a number of 
our alumni are in the Detroit market and 
speak to classes. 

Jenny Schermerhorn, General Mer. 
WPHS-FM/ Cousino High School 


We have an alumni merit award. Radio 
clinics are presented at the station by 
alumni. We also have a Past, Present and 
Future party with alumni as well as 
reunions — the next one will be in 1997 
Ahich is our 50th Anniversary Party. 

ich Hartwig, Station Mgr. 

WECX-FM/ Elmhurst College 


We have invited alumni back for our 
opening retreat before school starts to 
give the major address on professional 
responsibility. We get them on the speak- 
erphone in labs for specialty Q & As 
regarding their current job. We also 
have invited them back for our high 
school journalism day, for informal din- 
ners with the Society for Collegiate Jour- 
nalists, "and “as 
basic audio students who are just learning 
to do telephone interviews. 


interviewees’ for 


Sharon Brooks, General Mer. 
KFKX-AMcc/ Hastings College 


We sent out an alumni newsletter with a 
tear off bottom portion asking for dona- 
tions — and it worked! 

J. Pat Miller, General Mgr. 

WZND-FM/ Illinois State U. 


Se MAVIS Ee Ree EO TORE: 


Each year we have an annual reunion in 
the fall, in the spring we conduct a tele- 
phone campaign to solicit donations, and 
each week we have a hour long show 
called “The Alumni Hour” spotlighting 
former jocks. 

Kevin Stockdale, Staff Advisor 

KUCI-FM/ UC-Irvine 


We are happy to maintain our alumni in 
an advisory capacity. Because we have no 
permanent staff (we are all students) our 
alumni help us maintain a certain 
amount of continuity and historical cor- 
rectness. Alumni are also more than wel- 
come to continue their involvement as a 
DJ, though they are prevented from hold- 
ing Executive Board positions. 

Tom Sauter, Chief Engineer 

WRUR-FM/ U. of Rochester 


U. of Tennessee at Martin Communications 
Department has two major activities in 
which we invite alumni to take part. In the 
fall, we host a Career Convocation where 
three professionals working in Broadcast- 
ing, News/Editorial and PR are invited to 
speak to our students. Since this is held on 
the Friday of Homecoming weekend, 
alumni often participate or just stop by to 
meet to classmates and current students. 


In the spring, we hold a Media Day that is 
geared to both our current students and 
high school students. Tours of our facili- 
ties are held in the morning after a group 
welcome. At the luncheon, scholarships 
and awards are given. The keynote speak- 
er is chosen from a rotation of the 
three areas mentioned above. In the 
afternoon, the group breaks up 
into sequences for informational work- 
shops. Alumni and others working in 
the broadcasting field answer students’ 
questions and offer advice. 


In addition, our department has an advi- 
sory board made up of UTM Communica- 
tions Department alumni and other pro- 
fessionals in the areas of broadcasting, 
print and public relations. This group 
meets twice a year during the Career Con- 
vocation and Media Day. 


The broadcasting faculty often help 
recent graduates by notifying them of job 
openings which may fit them. This, of 
course, is easiest when the graduates 
keep in touch with us and let us know 
what's happening in their careers. 

Carla Gesell, General Manager 

WUTM/ U. of Tennessee at Martin 
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networking list 


for those pursuing careers 
in radio, television 
and telecommunications 


NACB is only one of many professional 
trade organizations that provide services 
to members of the media industry. Below 
is a partial list of these. organizations and 
the important services they provide. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BROADCASTERS (NAB) Michael D. 
McKinley, Director, Human Resource 
Development 1771 N. Street, NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036-2891 .(202) 429-5497. 
Fax: (202) 777-3526. E-mail: mmckinley 
@nab.org. Services: Annual Conference, 
Resume Referral Service, Career Coun- 
seling, 24-hour Job Line (202) 429-5359, 
World Wide Job Listings http:.//www. 
nab.org. 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN RADIO AND 
TELEVISION (AWRT) Terri Dickerson, 
Executive Director. Contact: Kris Weiand 
1650 Tysons Blvd., Suite 200, McLean, VA 
22102 (703) 506-3290. Fax: (703) 506- 
3266. Services: Annual Conference, Bi- 
monthly newsletter, Job Bank, Job Line. 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING Yoko Arthur, Systems Human 
Resources Development 901 E Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20004. (202) 879-9789. 
Fax: (202) 783-1019. E-mail: yarthur@cpb. 
org. Services limited to public broadcast- 
ers only: Job Line, Talent Bank. 


RADIO-TELEVISION NEWS DIREC- 
TORS ASSOCIATION (RTNDA) 
David Bartlett, President. Contact: 
Michele Fitzgerald. 1000 Connecticut 
Ave., NW - Suite 615, Washington, DC 
20036. (202) 659-6510. Fax: (202) 223- 
4007. Services: Annual Conference, 
Job Bulletin. 


SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL JOUR- 
NALISTS (sP3) Gregory Christopher, 
Executive Director PO Box 77, Green 
Castle, IN 46135-0077. (317) 653-3333. 
Fax (317) 653-4631. Services: Annual 
Conference, Job Bank. 


WOMEN IN COMMUNICATION INC. 
(wici) Gale Ellisworth, Executive Direc- 
tor 10605 Judicial Drive, Suite A4, Fairfax, 
VA 22030. (703) 359-9000. fax: (703) 359- 
0603. Services: Annual Conference, 
Monthly Newsletter. 


List compiled by Michael McKinley 


pounding 


career strategies for success 


in the new telecommunications world 


Now that Congress has passed the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 — the 
most sweeping legislation affecting the 
communications industry since 1934 — 
broadcasters are focused on marshaling 
all of their entertainment and information 
businesses for the electronic highway of 
the future. The legislation will certainly 
set off a new wave of media mergers and 
alliances between broadcasters, cable, 
print and telecommunications, which will 
surely mean a host of new jobs. Only the 
brightest and well-prepared will get those 
jobs. Average competence will not be 
accepted in the new digital, multi-spec- 
trum media. Those who have or plan to 
get hands-on experience through an 
internship stand a good chance of landing 
one of these jobs — especially in the areas 
of sales, marketing, programming and 
computer digital technology. 


Regardless of the industry, competition 
for these jobs will be tougher than it used 
be. Just as in other industries, some of 
these media companies are still downsiz- 
ing and engaging in layoffs. Also, most of 
the people competing for these jobs are 
college graduates with a degree in jour- 
nalism, broadcasting, cable or mass com- 
munications. Another reason for this stiff 
competition is the changing labor pool — 
women and minorities are no longer 
being denied access to these positions. 


If you are trying to break into broadcast- 
ing or any of the new computer driven 
industries, you will have to have skills 
that are better-than-average to make it 
happen. You will have to be flexible, will- 
ing to go where the jobs are. Don’t be too 
choosy. Don’t look at the market size. 
Look at the opportunity. The days of 
securing lifetime jobs or staying in one 
place until retirement are gone forever. 
There is no single path to these jobs. In 
order to find your way, you will have to 
develop a plan to set yourself apart in a 
critical way from the competition. 


The conventional steps of a job search 

campaign are well known: 

1 A succinct cover letter with strong 
emphasis on skills and experience. 

2 A neat and clear résumé that presents 
the strongest qualifications and speaks 
to employer’s needs and requirements. 
(Remember, there is no one format or 
style guaranteed to land the ideal job). 

3 Effective networking. (Experts agree 
that more than 60% of all new jobs are 
found through successful networking). 

4 Good job interviewing skills: A mono- 
logue that presents traits, accomplish- 
ments and talents in an orderly and 
articulate manner. 


Getting a job in broadcasting or in any 
industry will require more than this 
approach — it will require a well-planned 
self-marketing and sales campaign. The 
primary goal is to get a personal interview 
with the individual who does the hiring. 
You must clearly understand the function 
of the campaign. You are marketing your- 
self, your education, your accomplish- 
ments and experiences — in a subtle but 
confident manner. You should be able to 
accomplish this marketing function — 
whether in person or over the telephone 
— in one minute or less. 


Effective networking can increase your 
chances of getting the job. Networking 
can be used to keep that job, make more 
money and even increase productivity 
from all with whom you are associated. 


In my experience as a recruiter and 
career counselor for the broadcasting 
industry, I’ve found that some job hunters 
are convinced that networking doesn’t 
work because there is no immediate 
result. Networking techniques, however, 
require that job seekers not directly ask 
for or expect a job or job lead. Networking 
only allows you to develop contacts with 
people who can help you secure job-mar- 
ket information, explore your career 


the 


pavement 


networking your way into a job 


The moment of truth has 
arrived. You've got that degree 
and now you're determined to 
land your first real bill-paying 
broadcasting job — the first 
rung on the ladder of a long, 
happy and prosperous career. 


Looking over your shoulder, 
you can’t help noticing the 
herd of other graduates pound- 
ing that same pavement. What 
to do? You've heard that it’s not 
“what you know, but who you 
know.” And the handful of 
people you do know have yet 
to hand you that tasty entry 
level job on a silver platter. 


It’s time to appoint yourself 
CEO of your own networking 
empire, because networking 
is the name of the game. As 
you meet media moguls, you 
can impress them with your 
“T’ll do anything” attitude, 
your intelligence and your 
special talents. From them, 
you can learn more about the 
business, possibly get job 


leads, perhaps gain an ally, 
and definitely acquire the 
names of their friends and 
acquaintances to contact. 


Start with who you know. 
Some professors have great 
contacts. Try friends who grad- 
uated before you and will 
share their connections. Check 
with your Career services 
department for alums working 
in the industry. Talk to family, 
friends, in fact, everyone you 
Meet. tO See it they know 
someone who knows someone 
you might call. 


Now branch out to those you 
don’t know... yet. Plan infor- 
mational interviews to meet 
potential employers in the 
outlying markets. (Get the 
names of department heads 
for the stations from your 
library’s copy of the Broadcast- 
ing and Cable Yearbook.) Scan 
the trades for people to con- 
tact. Make new friends via 
usenet groups and listservs on 


the Internet. Go to broadcast- 
ing association meetings: 
local, regional and national. 
Ask intelligent questions, 
introduce yourself to pan- 
elists, offer to buy a speaker a 
cup of coffee. Ask if you can 
call later to set up an informa- 
tional interview, either in per- 
son or by phone. 


Don’t feel that you have to 
start with a department head. 
A producer, writer, news- 
writer or even an administra- 
tive assistant can be a great 
starting point, a source of valu- 
able background on a station 
and for advice on the best way 
to meet and impress the deci- 
sion-makers. Helpful hint: be 
nice to the assistants and 
make them your allies. They 
can help you get through to 
the boss, let you know when 
entry level jobs open up, tell 
you when the boss will be 
speaking at a local meeting. 


get in the loop, 
stay an treck, 
and know 


what you want 


It wasn’t too long ago that if 
you wanted a job in the film, 
video, radio or recording 
industry you got one by going 
to school, working hard as an 
intern, making contacts, being 
bold and trusting in yourself. 
If all else failed, you got a few 
of your friends together, bor- 
rowed some money from the 
folks and did it on your own. 
That was then. 


For the most part, that’s the 
same formula for getting a job 
today. Breaking into the 
industry involves skill, deter- 
mination, the ability to com- 
municate and trusting in oth- 
ers and knowing yourself. 


The job of getting a job is 
probably the most difficult job 
you will ever have. The work 
involved in getting one can be 
as stimulating and rewarding 
as the end result. 


Most, if not all, employment 
agencies, head hunters and 
job counselors will tell you 
that to get the job of your 
dreams you first have to know 
what those dreams are. 


“Start by analyzing your own 
needs: what do you want to 
do?” says Jim Gallagher, head 
of the Multimedia Depart- 
ment at the Philadelphia Art 
Institute, during a focus group 
session with video and multi- 
media producers. “The indus- 
try of communication, art and 
production is full of people 
who show up one day and ask 
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options, broadcast your availability and 
recruit others to help with your cam- 
paign. It may also provide you with the 
focus and structure you need for a suc- 
cessful job search. 


A successful networking campaign begins 
with planning. In thinking through your 
strategy, you must consider what part of 
the marketplace you want to focus on. 


Statisticians, economists, demographers 
and other number crunchers point out 
that the labor pool is changing. Their pro- 
jection is that the labor force between 
now and the year 2005 will be more eth- 
nically diverse—labor force growth 
among African-Americans, Hispanics and 
Asians will be more rapid than for whites. 
Therefore, it is imperative that you mar- 
ket yourself across racial lines. 


In developing your self-marketing and 
sales campaign, it is also important for 
you to understand how some employers 
select people to work for their firms. 


First, they try to find the right kind of per- 
son with the right abilities for their com- 
pany or organization. Today, employees 
are expected to be team players — indi- 
viduals with positive attitudes, who show 
initiative and energy and exhibit an ana- 
lytical approach to problems. Employers 
also look for people who are manageable 
once on the job. There is simply no room 
for clock-watchers who just scrape by 
over the years, missing deadlines, often 
out on sick leave and always late to work 
and out early. 


Employers judge people on a host of per- 
sonality traits, too. The most important 
trait is integrity. Executives look for peo- 
ple who are honest and who are likely to 
be successful. Success is a habit. A person 
who has achieved success in previous 
work projects has confidence without 
self-importance, has a desire to get things 
done, looks for new challenges, always 
gives that extra effort in the small things 
as well as the important matters while 
always wearing a smile. 


Drive is another important quality. This 
is the indispensable requirement for suc- 
cess. You have to want it badly. You have 
to have the will to accomplish whatever it 
is you're setting out to accomplish. The 
will to succeed, the will to win, the will to 


overcome adversity is an absolute major 
force for success in the workplace. 


There are no guarantees in this new digi- 
tal computer based media — television, 
radio, Internet, fax, cellular, personal 
communication systems (PCS) and high 
definition television (HDTV). To remain 
employed and employable in this ever 
changing environment you will have to 
maintain a positive attitude, stay flexible 
and be a lifelong learner. That means con- 
stantly learning new skills, taking classes, 
going to workshops and seminars, or even 
back to college. 


If you really want to land a job in the com- 
munications industry, do your homework 
about each company that interests you. 
There are two basic reasons to research 
employers: To aid you in your job search; 
and to help prepare you for your interview. 


Preparing for the interview is an absolute 
must! Before meeting your potential 
employer, it is essential to know what 
they do; how they do it; what financial 


state they’re in — if they’re expanding or 
laying people off; what they might expect 
of you in terms of skills, education and 
previous experience; and what you can 
offer them. Always prepare a list of ques- 
tions before your interview. The ultimate 
way to impress your interviewer is to ask 
about current happenings in the compa- 
ny or organization. This proves that you 
have done your homework. 


Finally: Keep a positive attitude. No mat- 
ter what! After all, there are no guarantees 
in the new world of telecommunications. 


Michael D. McKinley is director of Human 
Resource Development for the National 
Association of Broadcasters (NAB), is a 
former professor of Telecommunications 
Management and he has held on-air and 
management positions in the broadcasting 
industry. 
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Networking continued from page 11 


Or, if you take the opposite approach, they can make sure you 
don’t get a chance in town — you'd be amazed at the power 
they wield. 


You can expand your network by getting names off the credits. 
Tell your prospective contacts you enjoy their show and would 
love to know more about what they do and how they got into the 
business. Could they spare just 15 minutes? If the answer is no, 
ask them for a recommendation for someone else in their 
department. 


News Flash: People in the media business love to talk about 
themselves. Many will be happy to have an audience of one, 
even if it means they have to have to work late... again. 


Can’t get an appointment? Ask if you can watch a newscast or 
production from the control room or go along on a remote. The 
ask a couple questions after the production, zooming in on the 
big talkers. 


Check with the station’s promotion/ public affairs staff to see 
what community events the station is sponsoring and volunteer 
at the event, in the booth, at the parade, etc. You'll end up get- 
ting to know some of the station personnel, including the on-air 
talent who are making an appearance. 


Don’t be put off by the official line at many stations that the only 
volunteer opportunities are through formal internships. At the 
NBC affiliate in San Francisco, I not only recruited volunteers for 
station-sponsored events, but also lines them up to help when 
national shows came to town, including Geraldo and Live! with 
Regis and Kathie Lee. 


Keep up with your network of contacts to find out about tempo- 
rary paying opportunities, perhaps on the broadcast crew for a 
sporting event, a network show coming to town or a special 
event. Both temporary and volunteer jobs look impressive on 
your résumé. All of these encounters with people on the inside 
offer golden opportunities to establish new friends. 


Once established, however, these relationships must be nur- 
tured. Without being a pest, keep up your contacts. Check in 
about once a month or every six weeks, but be brief. Ask if you 
can call from time to time to inquire after new openings or 
opportunities. Only visit if they have time and seem interested. 
The more you respect their time and deadlines, the more they’ll 
want to help you. 


Keep notes of who you've talked to, a summary of the conversa- 
tion, and when. Send thank you notes for interviews and refer- 
rals. Send clippings that you feel would be of interest to people 
in your network. 


Finally, and most importantly, hang onto that positive attitude 
and remember that it’s a numbers game. With each interview, 
you're one step closer to landing that job! 


Linda Farris has worked in the San Francisco TV market for 22 
years and is the author of Television Careers: A Guide to Break- 
ing and Entering. She can be reached at 415-485-5250. 
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for employment and never know what to ask for, never know 
what type of job they are looking for.” 


“The skill set is secondary as one can always, and must always, 
fine tune one’s skills” so says Dan Hnatio, President of Active 
Video, Inc., a video production company in Waltham, MA. “To 
break into this industry one has to build trust, develop relation- 
ships and partnerships with those around you. Our industry has 
changed from a broadcasting type of industry to a narrow-casting 
type of industry with cable, multimedia, documentaries, stand- 
alone films, feature films and more. One may be good in one area 
and not good in another. It’s important to know what one is good 
at, open your mind to other possibilities and presume that (in 
some areas) you know nothing.” 


Part of the role of an agency, college guidance counselor, friend or 
parent is to help the next generation of film, radio and recording 
practitioners define what they want. 


Ethan Maytum, a 1993 graduate from Brown U. now in Los Ange- 
les, started working on films in college. “The first job may be 
working in the mail room or working with an agency, or assist- 
ing on a production where the work day is from 7AM till 10PM. 
You don’t get paid much but everybody sees your face. The three 
sources for finding work are word of mouth, the classifieds and 
the creative directories. The best source of jobs is the trade mag- 
azines, and not just the classified section in the trade journal. If 
you read about a deal made between one company and another 
company then jobs get added to the workforce... everything from 
office jobs to production assistant jobs.” 


Getting a summer job and working as in intern has its rewards. 
But the rewards come only after learning about yourself and 
being able to trust others. Dan Hnatio says that a good way to 
start the process of learning trust and being able to relate to other 
employees is to learn how to develop a healthy ego. “Ego is very 
important because it defines who we are. I’m not better than 
anyone else, is still true, but I’m not worst either.” Hnatio sug- 
gest that the best way to develop trust is by hooking oneself into 
the culture. “Building trust and maintaining trust is what this 
industry is all about. Building trust and being able to demon- 
strate that trust is not taught in schools. The idea of giving some- 
one their first start in the business by handing someone a broom 
is still a good idea.” 


As a recent grad Ethan takes the process of landing a job a step 
further. “What kind of environment do you want to work in? Do 
you want to make romance films, action or horror flicks? If you 
know that, then you get on the right page right away. Everybody 
is happy to give you your first job. The people who gave you your 
break want to see you succeed because (it keeps the industry 
going) and (for something in return) they want payback.” 


To get the job of the future, you will have to depend on the skills 
you develop in the past, the relationships, trust and dialogue you 
maintain in the present and pushing the envelop by immersing 
oneself in the culture of the industry. 


Paul Roselli, CreationZ 
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For starters, our SVO-5800 and SVP-5600 


editing decks have the sophisticated features 


required for 

a professional 
editing job. 
With built-in 
digital time 
base correction, 
RS-422A 
serial inter- 
face, digital 
noise reduc- 
tion and four 


channels of 


audio. There’s even an optional component 
output board so you can easily edit your 
footage onto a Betacam SP® VTR. 

For the ultimate S-VHS editing system, our 


FXE-100 is the perfect match for truly stunning 


Some video projects are 
thrilling from the moment you roll tape, while 
others could use a little help in post. Which is 

why Sony offers an entire family of S-VHS edit- 


ing systems sure to make any video sensational. 


WUR PAMILY OF S-VilS EDITING 


TRA CAN MAKE ANY 


NOE TRAL YOU LL 


creative effects. 


The FXE-100 is an integrated 


editor/switcher/audio mixer/digital effects 


device. With 99 edit memory and an RS-232C 


port for importing/exporting your edit deci- 


The ultimate system. Our SVO-5S800 and SUP-5600 editing decks with 
y g 
SF XE -700 editor /switcher/audio mixe t/ digital effects device. 


sion list to a PC. Plus, it’s interformat capable. 

A highly versatile choice is our frame accurate, 
cuts-only system that’s perfect for industrial 
applications. The SVP-9000 player and SVO- 


9600 recorder are multi-purpose VTRs that you 


Sony Business and Professional Products Group, 3 Paragon Drive, Montvale, NJ 07645-1735. ©1995 Sony Electronics Inc. Reproduction in whole or part without permission is prohibited. All rights reserved. Sony and 


SYS@BMs OFFER PERCH NOLOGUY 


VIDEO MORE EXCITING, 


ALWAYS NEED TT two-machine editing system 


with up to 20 program events, assemble edit 


can easily and video/audio insert edit functions. The 


configure to your needs. | perfect system for educators, corporate AV 
Optional interface boards like RS-232C, 
RS-422A, SMPTE time code and 33-pin are 
available. Coupled with the RM-450 editor 
with separate player and recorder machine con- 
trols, it’s asystem that’s efficient and easy to use. 


Our SVO-2000 is an S-VHS Hi-Fi editing 


VTR with convenient features like a cable- 


The cersatile SVO-9600 recorder, 


ready tuner, VCR Plus+™ and adaptive SVUP-g000 player and RM-450 editor. 
picture control for optimum balance of picture _ departments and independent videographers 
sharpness and detail. Marry it with the RM-250 doing cuts only and simple editing projects. 
editing control unit and the result is a basic, So you see. No matter what kind of 


S-VHS editing your project calls for, 


there’s aSony S-VHS system that’s right 
for you. For more information, call 
1-800-635-SONY, ext. SVHS. 


While your next video may find 


you up in the air, at least it won't be Y y om 


because you can’t decide on your next ‘ 


S-VHS editing system. 


SON Y 


SFfox basic turo machine editing, the SCVO-2000 
¢ VIF arith SAA (-250 editing aontrol untk. 


Betacam SP are trademarks of Sony. VCR Plus+ is a trademark of Gemstar Development Corp. 


the WORLD at your Fingertips 


With Over 400 Pages Of Names, Addresses, Numbers & Faxes, 


the 1996 Yellow Pages Of Rock master volume includes a complete listing of: 
Rock Radio ¢ Top 40 Radio ¢ College Radio ¢ Consultants ¢ Music Retailers ¢ CD Manufacturing ¢ Artist Managers & Artist Talent Buyers 
Press ¢ Music Publishers ¢ Music Television ¢ Classic Rock Radio ¢ Urban Radio « Networks e Record Labels e Independents 
Entertainment Lawyers ¢ Booking Agents ¢ Public Relations ¢ Recording Studios ¢ Organizations & Conventions 


Our handy 

travel companion 
Junior! has been 
updated for 1996 


with over 200 pages of 
travel information for 

North America’s most 
popular destinations! 


your fax machine’s 
best friend! Why call 

when you can use Spot! 

F to “fetch” fax numbers 
at your fingertips! 


We’re The Original, The Ultimate Music Industry Directory! 
Order The 1996 Yellow Pages Of Rock Set Today! 


USE THIS COUPON FOR A $30 SAVINGS...3 VOLUME SET IS REGULARLY $130! 


Please send me 1996 Yellow Pages Of Rock set(s) at $100.00 each! 
Please send me additional copy(ies) of Junior! at $20.00 each! 
Please send me additional copy(ies) of Spot! at $10.00 each! 

L] I'm enclosing a check payable to The Album Network (_] Bill my eS Ea VISA | (Circle One) 


Name Credit Card # 


Expiration Dat 
Company Name xpiration Date 


Signature 


Nature Of Business 


Total $ 
Per Set Ordered: 

Discount Price $ 100.00 
*Shipping & Handling $ 5.00% 
City California State Sales Tax (residents of CA only) $ 8.66 
International orders add $35.00 shipping & handling 


Billing Address 


State 


Detach coupon and mail to: 


Business Phone Album Network 
120 North Victory Boulevard 
How Did You Hear About YP? Burbank, CA 91502 USA 


For Faster Service, Call (800) 222-4382 or (818) 955-4000. 
© 1996 The Album Network, Inc. This coupon expires October 31, 1996 


Our college pays BMI and ASCAP 

* fees. Does this cover producing 

DJ off campus? Also, if some of our 

students act as DJs at private parties 

or night clubs, are they covered by the 
fees the college station already pays? 


A Your BMI and ASCAP music license 
covers only those places and activities 
specifically stated in your music license con- 
tract. These are commonly referred to as 
“blanket licenses.” Many college BMI and 
ASCAP music licenses were obtained long 
ago for concerts or drama purposes, but do 
not provide coverage for the school’s radio 
station. You should find a copy of your 
music license and read it carefully to deter- 
mine whether it needs to be updated to pro- 
vide coverage for all your uses of music. 


Under normal circumstances, your BMI and 
ASCAP music license will not include off- 
campus DJ productions (those that are not 
broadcast over your college station). If some 
of your students act as DJs at private clubs or 
restaurants, your college BMI and ASCAP 
music license will not provide coverage to 
them essentially because they are not per- 
forming such activities on behalf of the college 
or on college premises. Presently every busti- 
ness establishment that uses music for the 
benefit of enjoyment of its patrons is required 
to obtain a BMI and ASCAP music license. If 


you have a DJ business and you determine 
that a particular club or restaurant is not 
licensed by BMI or ASCAP you might want 
to obtain your own license to provide cover- 
age wherever your business takes you. 


Congress is considering a change in the 
music licensing las to provide more exemp- 
tions where the use of the music is merely 
incidental to the main purpose of the estab- 
lishment, such as in restaurants or office lob- 
bies. However, there has been much debate 


regarding the term “incidental”, Opponents of 


the proposed law claim that certain music 
establishes the mood of the establishment, 
which is not incidental. There is likely to be 
much debate before these issues are resolved. 


Is it a violation of the copyright 

laws to read portions of a book 
on-air? What about broadcasting the 
audio portion of a video release of the 
same book? 


A Yes, such activities would constitute 
copyright infringement if they are gen- 
erally done for entertainment purposes. How- 
ever, if the book reading or audio re-broadcast 
is being done for purposes such as criticism, 
comment, news reporting or teaching, those 
activities would generally be considered “fair 
use” and, therefore, be acceptable. I ia the situ- 
ation does not qualify for “fair use,” you may 
not use any portion of the copyright work — 
not one sentence of the book or even two sec- 
onds of the studio version of the book — with- 
out prior permission of the author. 


Occasionally the FCC will per- 
mit a noncommercial broadcast 
station to temporarily conduct on-air 
fundraising for victims of floods or 
fires. Would the FCC permit on-air 


fundraising for well-known charitable 
associations or Causes? 


No. In the past the FCC has permitted 
temporary on-air fundraising for vic- 
tims of fire or floods but those events were jus- 
tified by the unique character of the one-time 
crisis. Although many diseases and charita- 
ble causes are important, the FCC does not 
consider them to be either a “crisis” or tempo- 
rary in nature. Except in unique, temporary 
situations, Section 73.503 of the FCC rules 
prohibits any noncommercial broadcast sta- 
tion from altering its regular broadcast sched- 
ule to conduct fundraising for any entity 
other than the noncommercial station itself. 


Does this mean that we can con- 
duct unlimited on-air fundrais- 
ing for our station? 


The FCC has not set any quantitative 
A restrictions. However, if the station 
des very excessive amounts of on-air 
fundraising, members of the listening audi- 
ence could complain that the station is not 
serving the basic needs and interests of the 
public, which could possibly result in a chal- 
lenge to the station’s license renewal. 


Cary Tepper is a partner with the firm of 
Booth, Freret & Imlay in Washington, D.C. 


As NACB's legal counsel, Mr. Tepper will 
respond in this column to selected ques- 
tions submitted to him in writing to: NACB 
Legal Column, 71 George St., Providence, 
RI 02912-1824. Even questions we cannot 
print in the column will be answered. If you 
think that you may need to contract the 
services of a Communications attorney, Mr. 
Tepper can be reached at 202/296-9100. 


Need help with your FCC license renewal? 


The National Association of College Broadcasters offers a special NACB-member legal service to assist you 
with the preparation and filing of your station’s FCC license renewal application. 


For the special reduced fee of $100, NACB’s legal counsel will provide you with the following: 
Information on how to prepare all the license renewal forms, including all pre-filing and post-filing 


broadcast announcements 


A special memo to help you maintain a proper Public File 

A special memo to help you prepare proper Quarterly Issues-Programs lists 
All the required FCC forms 
A complete review of your completed FCC license renewal application prior to filing 
Hand-delivery filing of your license renewal application with the FCC 


These legal services will be provided by Cary S. Tepper, Esquire. Cary has served as NACB’s legal counsel since 1990,.and is now a 
partner in the Washington, D. C. communications law firm of Booth, Freret & Imlay, P. C. For further information call 401-863-2225. 


FEATURE: 


broadcast me 
everywhere, 
scottie: 


MIP’ASTA 1995 


Whoa. I had been warned that 
this would be overwhelming. 
From November 29 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1995, a total of 787 com- 
panies from 49 countries (62 
new exhibitors and 578 new 
registered buyers) swarmed 
the second annual MIP’Asia at 
the Hong Kong Convention 
Centre, organized by the Reed 
Midem Organization. Even 
though many United States 
companies decided that the 
investment wasn’t worth the 
return in terms of money or 
the trip back to Hong Kong, 
the U.S. was still the most rep- 
resented with 64 exhibiting 
companies, followed by Japan 
with 51, the United Kingdom 
with 41, France with 36, Hong 
Kong with 19, and Australia, 
Canada and Singapore each 
with 11. Asian companies rep- 
resented 57% of the total 
number of participants with 
625 program buyers from 19 
countries. But enough num- 
bers. Where were the majors, 
like Warner Bros. Internation- 
al Television, Turner Interna- 
tional, Canal Plus, and the 
BBC, and the prominent inde- 
pendent distributors, like 
Canada’s Alliance Entertain- 
ment, Rysher Entertainment, 
Worldvision Enterprises, and 
World International Network? 
What is really going on in the 
Asian media market, the one 
that the media itself pro- 
claims to be the “largest 
developing broadcast market 
in the world”? 


7 i 


One of the most interesting 
elements of the Asian import 
and export content market 
lies in the intensity and mys- 
tery of its emergence. Just 
like information technologies 
around the world, much of the 
Asian market is plain old con- 
jecture, sometimes smoke- 
screened by media hype, deep 
governmental restrictions, 
touchy cultural tests of stami- 
na and patience, and often a 
lack of financial backing. 
Some say that MIP’Asia mere- 
ly provides access to smaller 
distributors who were 
squeezed out of the preceding 
and well-attended MIPCOM. 
These folks wonder if MIP’A- 
sia can survive without more 
active participation from 
North American heavy- 
weights. But increasingly, the 
Asian buyers desire more pro- 
gramming, and have many 
specific niches. Malaysia 
alone will have three stations 
in the summer of 1996, and 25 
by the end of next year. 
Japan’s NHK International is 
looking for HDTV channel 
programs. Many Asian buyers 
are especially interested in 
the family and variety formats 
offered in the international 


scene. This international 
scene often does not require 
the U.S’ active participation. 
Shows that espouse the values 
of family and wisdom that 
comes with age match many 
of the Asian cultures’ needs. 
The China TV Programme 
Agency, the country’s largest 
distributor, brought a range of 
contemporary and period TV 
dramas and documentaries to 
MIP’Asia. Japan’s NHK con- 
tinues to do what it does best: 
some of the world’s top ani- 
mation and documentaries. 


Of course, Asians thrive on 
Western media too. As the 
Asian market blossoms, 
there’s plenty of room for 
eventual syndication and net- 
work channels. Within the last 
five months, The Discovery 
Channel alone has beamed 
into Malaysia, Singapore, 
Hong Kong and Thailand, and 
has worked with China’s 
CCTV on Science Discovery. 


Many company representa- 
tives attend MIP’Asia not only 
seeking content, but also co- 
production partners. As I sit in 
the International Division of 
South Korea’s Educational 
Broadcasting System (EBS- 


Seoul), the hot topics of con- 
versation involve Asia’s high- 
importation of Western media 
regulations and pour oodles of 
won, yen, yuan, RMB and 
every other imagined mone- 
tary means into information 
technologies and services, 
many countries are cutting in- 
house production costs and 
pooling resources between sta- 
tions and increasingly between 
countries to create better qual- 
ity products. Especially in the 
South-East Asian countries, the 
budgets are even more meager 
than those of Europe, so many 
productions take place at the 
grass-roots level and require a 
lot of co-production infrastruc- 
ture strategizing. Many televi- 
sion and film producers hope 
to go more global in the future. 
Already the Chinese Channel 
(CC) and TVB International are 
targeting Asian communities 
in Europe and the U. S.: Japan’s 
TV Asahi and Singapore Broad- 
casting Services (SBS) distrib- 
ute their products all over the 
world. But many Asian coun- 
tries are trying to create a 
respect for various programs 
within Asia jumping countries. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDtia 


developments in german college radio 


A major difference between American and 
German college radio, writes Claudia Fischer, 
is how they define themselves. While Ameri- 
can radio defines itself mostly by its music 
programming, German students want to qual- 
ify themselves for professional journalism. 
Colleges and politicians always fear political 
statements and revolutions being broadcast, 
which proves problematic in the development 
of German college radio as a whole. 


Below is an excerpt from her diploma thesis, 
which she wrote in the winter of 1994-5 (with 
some recent revisions) for University of Biele- 
feld, Padagogics. Under the dual title 
“Between Experts and Public/ College Radios 
for Teaching Science,” Claudia’s thesis has 
had minor editing for space limitations and 
for the clarity of our readers. 


Science journalism 

Science journalism is one way of commu- 
nication between scientist and public. 
Books and texts about science journalism 
only cover TV and print media — there is 
practically nothing about radio work. Sci- 
ence journalism in radio programs is 
even more difficult than in TV or print. 
College radio stations have an additional 
problem: the relationship between jour- 
nalists and scientists. As scientists build 
their career on publishing, they are afraid 
to give up the control about what will be 
published. Science journalists are in dan- 
ger of identifying too much with the sci- 
entists. Students are mediators between 
scientists and public, and at college radio 
stations they are journalists, too. 


College radio stations in Germany 
College Radio Stations in Germany are 
quite new (most of them started in the 
last five years). The boom is amazing: 
nearly every university in Germany has 
“radio-active” students now. Students in 
Germany don’t live on the campus, most 
not even close. Most of them drive kilo- 
meters every day, from nearby towns and 
cities. So campus radio stations, at first 
look, make no sense. 


Unlike in the USA and Great Britain, Ger- 
man college radio stations are not allowed 


world 


to have their own license or frequency. 
Instead, they cooperate and participate 
with public or private radio stations. Also, 
they define themselves by their topics 
and talking, less by music. Media laws in 
Germany are quite complicated and 
strict, plus every federal state has difficult 
laws. Each student radio group has a dif- 
ferent motivation, structure, way to be 
on air, and public. A new development 
that has arisen since 1994 is the attempt 
by universities’ administrations to go “on 
air’. All German student radio stations 
have one thing in common: the student 
staff members are not paid for their work, 
so that they have to study while working 
for living. The student radio stations have 
to cope with fluctuation. 


There are eight groups of German student 
radio stations: 

1. Campus Stations (like the oldest in 
Imenau/Thringen); 2. Stations with their 
own license and frequency (only one, 
radio Mephisto 97,6” in Leipzig/Sachsen 
up until now. Since March 1995, there are 
frequencies allowed in North-Rhine West- 
falia. Some station have applied, others 
are preparing applications.); 3. The edu- 
cating channel in Bavaria; 4. cooperations 
with public radios (like in Bremen/ Old- 
enburg, Niedersachsen); 5. cooperations 
with private radios (like “la Ola” in 
Regensburg); 6. participations in non- 
commercial radios (planned in Nieder- 
sachsen); 7. the “Burgerfunk” (citizen’s 
radio), a special way of participating in 
local private radios, allowed only in 
North-Rhine Westfalia; and 8. participa- 
tion in open channels (like “Radio 
100.000” in Berlin) 


In other European countries there are 
many older college radio stations. 
Although there is a society of European 
German radio stations, a German society 
of college radio stations in Berlin was only 
recently founded in September 1995. 


Conclusion of this research: there is near- 
ly no science journalism at student radio 
stations. Four possible reasons follow: 


NCRC “96 


Several hundred campus and com- 
munity radio enthusiasts from all 
across Canada will be joined by del- 
egates from the United States and 
other countries this summer at 
NCRC’96, which will be held from 
June 17-22 in Hamilton, Ontario. 


This conference, the 16th annual 
gathering of the National Campus 
and Community Radio Association 
(NCRA), will be co-hosted by CFMU 
FM at McMaster U, CHMR-FM/ 
Mohawk College and The Friends of 
Hamilton-Wentworth Community 
Radio. Sessions will take place pri- 
marily at McMaster U while one full 
day will be held at the nearby Six 
Nations Reserve, featuring work- 
shops and facilitators from the Native 
broadcast community. 


NCRC’96 will include a wide selec- 
tion of professional development 
workshops aimed at experienced 
administrators and basic sessions for 
new volunteers. A special focus will 
be placed on workshops for new sta- 
tions, new managers and people who 


just need the basics. 


Other special events at NCRC’96 
include a fully digital FM radio sta- 
tion operating during the confer- 
ence for delegates, two trade shows 
(for industry suppliers and indepen- 
dent record labels), the annual 
Women in Community Radio Day 
on Monday and, of course, the pre- 
sentation of the 4th annual Standard 
Radio Awards of Excellence in Cam- 


pus and Community Broadcasting. 


Delegates to NCRC’96 may want to 
plan to arrive a couple of days early 
and participate in North by North- 
east, a major music industry confer- 
ence and festival in nearby Toronto. 


For information contact: 
NCRC’96 

Friends of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Community Radio 

107 Victoria Avenue South 
Hamilton, Ontario L8N 2S9 
Vox: 905-525-6699 

Fax: 905-523-5345 

e-mail: friends@netaccess.on.ca 
WWW: http://netaccess.on.ca/ 
~friends/index.html 


MIP’Asia continued from page 18 


While many U. S. sellers are experimenting in the more devel- 
oped Asian territories first, (Japan, Hong Kong, and increasing- 
ly Korea, Thailand, Taiwan, the Philippines, Malaysia and 
Indonesia,) the two potentially television market biggies are 
China and India. Out of China’s population of 1.2 billion, 288 mil- 
lion live TV homes, 20 million of which own cable. China’s cable 
growth is expected to grow 10% a year. The present satellite-TV 
audience is guesstimated between 30 million and 70 million. 
While the chunk of the pie appears small, the pie is humongous. 
But China is still quite closed to outside program licensing terms 
and decent commercial prices, meaning that the tiger will 
remain asleep until the government chooses to wake it. India’s 
state broadcaster, Doordarshan, on the other hand, is much more 
willing to field international program and distribution requests. 
But with its over 45 million TV households, broadcasters have to 
stay keenly aware of the Indian cultural perspectives on sex, reli- 
gion and politics. 


In MIP'Asia’s Daily News, Reed Midem Chief Executive Xavier 
Roy confirmed his belief that MIP’Asia provides “the ideal plat- 
form to create new business opportunities.” As Asia’s spending 
power and populations grow faster than anywhere else in the 
world, it’s no wonder media gurus are putting so much stock in 
the region and its potential. But it is still very much a potential 
market. Australia and New Zealand are taking the good neighbor 
approach by casing into the market, developing their patience 
through unpredictable twists and turns, and learning to respect 
regional customs. it is also smart approach. Because, even 
though Asia is a booming broadcasting market, hungry for soft- 
ware and success, Asia doesn’t do deals in a day. Asia also can’t 
be dealt with as a whole “region,” since each country, and even 
cultures within each country, require special attention to meet 
their needs. 


So, is this often identified Asian market as huge as they say? You 
don't have to attend MIP’Asia to know the answer is “Oh, yes.” 
Between Asia’s emerging status as the world’s leading economic 
powerhouse, the middle class’ desire for a variety of television 
programming, in a region of the world with over 2 billion people 
with more than 650 million television sets, Asia deserves a very 
watchful eye. Is Asia worth the investment of time and capital 
necessary to partner its needs? The American instant gratifica- 
tion approach won't work. But through patience and persistence 
on our part, along with an easing into world trust on their part 
will make the future increasingly wide open. So lace up your hik- 
ing boots — we have a steep learning curve ahead. But can you 
imagine the view? 


A Duke U. graduate and a former NACB intern, Kristin Rechberger is 
one of 18 Luce Scholars in Asia. (Henry Luce, founder of Time and 
Life magazines, established the scholarship in the 1970's in an effort 
to better understandings of Asia through “future American leaders” 
in various career fields.) 


Sources: Variety 11/27-12/3/95; MIP’Asia Daily News, No. 1, 
11/30/95; MIP’Asia Facts Sheets 1995; Electronic Media Internation- 
al 11/27/95; Broadcast 11/24/95; Broadcast Asia 11/95; Screen 
International 11/24-30/95; TV World, 12/95. 


German College Radio continued from page 19 


1 Relations between science journalism and contact between stu- 
dents and universities. Student radio stations, who work with 
their universities, do science reporting. Stations who don’t have 
a good contact with their university, don’t. University-made 
radio programs mostly talk about nothing but science. 

2 Science is a difficult field for reporting. Reports need a great 
deal of preparation, presentation needs a lot of creativity. 
Time is one of the shortest resources for students, and they are 
afraid of the expenditure. Mostly they take “the others” as 
an argument: “The others don’t want to listen to science in 
radio” or “The others (scientists) don’t want to talk with us”. 

3 Often the way of working in student radio emphasizes these 
problems. 

4 Media-specific problems make science journalism in radio dif- 
ficult: Visualization is not possible; information must be given 
step by step; complicated ways of thinking are difficult to trans- 
port by talking and listening. Listeners have to concentrate on 
the program. Short listening spans make it difficult to explain 
complex matters. 


Conclusions 

To develop solutions we have to emphasize the different motiva- 
tions. Students want to learn about radio journalism, want to 
have fun and want to give information to the public. Universities 
and scientists want to be attractive and improve their image. But 
cooperation is difficult: teaching science is not very attractive for 
scientists; universities don’t take public relations very seriously; 
hierarchy prevents cooperation with equal rights; developments 
in history prevents students and universities from being partners 
(it tells them to be opponents). German students don’t identify 
with their universities, they use them. Scientists are afraid 
to popularize their knowledge. 


So is there a way to work together? 

It is important to emphasize the common interest: improving the 
image of science. Only when the partners know about their com- 
mon aim there is a chance to work together. 


Every partner has to learn. Students have to learn to produce radio 
journalism. Scientists have to learn how to give information 
to the public. Universities should think about gratifications 
for both parties (certificates etc.). 


Interdisciplinarity can provide a major opportunity for college 
radio stations and universities. Every science faculty should be inte- 
grated: Business sciences can develop marketing strategies; sociol- 
ogy can conduct listener research; physics can learn to repair stu- 
dio equipment, etc. Most German student radio stations have no 
equipment, not even a room in their university. There is a lot to do. 


This suggested way is a vision, but it is the consequence of 
my research. If a university works with these ideas, it will have con- 
sequences for all areas of the university, but they are positive. 


Claudia is now working on the publication of the first German 
College Radio Handbook, in addition to assisting with nation 
meetings for German student radio and TV stations. You can 
contact her directly for more information; her e-mail address 
is C.FISCHER@BIONIC.zerberus.de 
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Broadcaster 


(800) 9-PROMPT 


Some simple tips 

Having started with a “Top Station Search” 
in 1990, NACB has conducted an official 
awards program for both student radio and 
TV since 1991, plus a separate program for 
independent student film and video works 
twice. After logging, watching, listening 
and reading entries for over five years, we 
can safely say that we've seen the wide 
range of entries and can provide some tips 
to help your production(s) stand out. As a 
trade organization, we can also help you 
seek out other outlets for your entries. 


NACB wants you and your station to be an 


award winner. Award winners may 
receive cash or equipment prizes, yes, but 
winning an award from a recognized local, 
state or national agency or association can 
do wonders for your station or personal 
prestige. Award winning stations can levy 
more money from station administrators 
and local businesses. Individuals that can 
add award recipient to their resumé show 


excellence to a future employer. 


CLOSED 


CAPTIONING 


For $1,995 


own our CPC-600 CaptionMaker software. 


It's the user friendly favorite of novices & pros alike. 


For $3,995 


own our CPC-700 CaptionMaker Plus with 


SMPTE time code. It's the video professional's 


choice. 


Where to find out 

about award programs 

There’s so many avenues for information 
dissemination these days that it would be 
difficult to say where to look first. How- 
ever, the best places to go are your stu- 
dent station and the communications/ 
journalism/film/radio department on 
campus. These groups will generally 
receive multiple announcements of the 
same contest. If your station or depart- 
ment is not posting any contests, find out 
why. Make sure these announcements 
don’t get placed in the circular file, since 
it means a lost opportunity for you. Post 
award announcements prominently (and 
permanently) at the station. 


Another place to find out about an award 
program is from the source. Since many 
local, state and national organizations orga- 
nize awards, you can call them directly to 
receive information (sent to your home, if 
you like). You can also check out web sites 
for these organizations, since that informa- 
tion may already be listed on the Internet. 
If you don’t know of any associations, try 
visiting your campus library and check out 
the Broadcasting and Cable Yearbook, the 
Radio Business Report or similar reference 
publications, or industry trade publica- 
tions, or at last resort, contact NACB. 


Entering awards 

Now that you have the award entry infor- 
mation in hand, read the entry informa- 
tion. Carefully. Then read it again. Some 


TELE- 


PROMPTING 


For $2,495 


own the same CPC-1000 SmartPrompter software 
CBS, NBC and FOX use every day. 


For $3,995 


get simultaneous prompting and closed captioning, 
post production captioning, and stand-alone 
prompting with the CPC-2000 SmartPrompter Plus. 


CAPTIONING SERVICE 


For $3 95 we will open or closed caption your 30 minute VHS video. 


For 3/4" SP, Betacam SP, and 1", add $125. For D2 add $200. If script is not provided add $4 per minute for text entry. 


Free Demo Video 


Computer Prompting & Captioning Co. 
1010 Rockville Pike, Rockville, MD 20852-1419 
301-738-8487 © 301-738-8488 FAX © 301-738-8489 TDD 
CAPTIONS@CPC-USA.COM e-mail  http:/WWW.CPC-USA.COM/CAPTIONS 


Educational Discounts 


Now on 
GSA 
Schedule 


organizations will disqualify you if your 
entry does not follow their directions pre- 
cisely. This may include filling out the 
proper form, following special instruc- 
tions for various categories, or getting the 
proper affidavits to accompany your 
work. If you have questions, ask. 


Pick your best work. Get your whole sta- 
tion involved in the process. Use awards 
programs as an encouragement for your 
staff to do their best work. Remember, it 
benefits them as much as the station. 


Make your entry look as professional as 
possible. We speak from experience when 
we urge you to carefully label and pack- 
age your materials. This means, legibly 
print or type the labels on the actual tape 
and case to your entry. If the judges don’t 
know who you are or how to get in touch 
with you, well... Be sure to start your tape 
entry with bars and/or tone. Use a new 
tape of high quality, not something you 
just happened to find around your room. 
Remember that the production quality of 
your entry probably counts for about one- 
third of your score. And if a judge can’t 
hear/ view your entry because of a poor 
dub, they’re not going to call you to enter 
again. Same thing goes for written 
entries: present them professionally, 
typed and bound to specifications. Proof- 
read for spelling, grammar and content. 


Package and address your entry so that it 
won't get damaged or lost in shipping. 
Don’t send your master, unless you are 
instructed to do so — and don't 
do that unless you've first 
made a copy of your work. 
Give yourself plenty of time 
before the deadline to get your 
entry together so you don't 
miss the deadline altogether. 


Make 
arrived. 


certain your entry 
Include a_ self- 
addressed stamped postcard 
that the administrators can sim- 
ply place in the mail to confirm 
receipt. If you call to confirm, 
remember these people aren't 
working for you — be polite if 
they have to put you on hold to 
check your entry. Some awards 
programs receive thousands of 
entries in tens of categories. 


Remember, you can’t win if 
you don’t enter. Good luck! 
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Many NACB members are already 

familiar with Laura M. Mizrahi, a 

recent addition to NACB’s Advisory 
Board. As Vice President of Commu- 
nication Technologies, Inc., a radio 
frequency and broadcast engineer- 
ing consulting firm located in Marl- 
ton, NJ, Laura has taken calls from 


NACB members looking to start 


up or upgrade a station. As NACBS 


engineering counsel since 1989,) 


she has provided engineering infor- 


mation in the pages of College 
Broadcaster and in the NACB Sta- 
tion Handbook, and has spoken at 
past NACB National Conferences. 


Success in the electronic media field is 
often associated with a myriad of skills 
including a drive to achieve, organizational 
skills, an innate comfort and ability to work 
with people and specialized technical skills. 
Laura's story is most unique in light of the 
predominately male-dominated engineer- 
ing field and demonstrates the success that 
can come from hard work and a willingness 
to try something new. 


Providing specialized 
technical services to the 
broadcast and educa- 
tional community, 
Communications 
Technologies has a 
client base ranging 
from large group 
station owners, 
such as Westing- 
house Broadcast- 
ing and American 
Radio Systems, 
to very small 
stations locat- 
ed in com- 
munities as 
diverse aS» 
Sun 


AZ and 


INCTCASGeitSeSeTViCe aTgaekhese appligas 
_ tions requ 


“mastery of Specialized | ‘sofware and erl6i- 


Charlestown, IN. Her firm’s educational 
institutional clients range égom the U. of Col- 
orado in Denver to Fordham U. in New Yo 
to Colby-Sawyer College i grew Hampshif 


Almost to be expected, a large part € 
broadcast engineering consultant’s wor 
is preparation of FCC required forms and 
documents that will allow a new station to 
go on thé@@ir or an existing station to 


€ a detailed kngWwledge of F 


neering calculations necessary to proper- 
ly and practically implement the new or 
improved facility. A day’s activities can 
include telephone discussions and corre- 
spondence with radio station managers 
and owners in order to understand their 
needs and considerable interaction with 
the attorneys who represent these clients. 


Sounds tedious? Not really. States Laura: 
“The job is broken up into many facets 
which provide needed variety. Good com- 
munication skills with clients are a must. 
One must hear what the client needs and 
carefully respond, being especially careful 
to spell out available options so that there 
are no misunderstandings. It is impor- 
tant to enjoy talking with people and 
a natural talent for relating to people 
is a plus.” Laura feels that one of the 
rewards of the job is being able to 
develop friendships with people 
as projects go forward and 
observe the client's satisfaction as 
each project milestone is reached. 


Being a broadcast engineering con- 
sultant is like many other profes- 
sions in that you must work in the 
field to learn the ropes. “The FCC gov- 
erns as much by policy as by published 
Rules and there is no degree program 
; that will give one all of the neces- 
m sary knowledge,” says Laura. “Skill 
if writing clearly is crucial as is 
& an ability to make technical 


arguments in a manner that is under- 
standable to non-engineers including 
clients, invest 


pare legible sketches 


deow scan and reports. Projects often 


require coordination with FCC and local 
attorneys, land surveyors, radio statio 


d-be constfltant@! Laura sug- 
gests hobbies such as amateur radio and 
computer interests as well as hiking and 
outdoor activities that require skills in 
map reading and a sense of direction are 
very helpful in the job. Educational 
majors which are most typical include 
mathematics and electrical engineering. 


Involvement in industry related associa- 
tions provide on-going education and 
growth opportunities. For example, in 
addition to the exposure benefits of being 
closely involved with groups like NACB, 
Laura feels fortunate to have ready access 
to the unique perspective brought to her 
work by the highly motivated student 
media with which she has regular contact. 


Having a daughter in the freshman honors 
program at Rutgers U gives Laura a special 
interest and understanding of the career 
questions and insecurities that many of 
NACB's student members may have. 


On that note, Laura provides her advice 
for any career-minded individual: “Learn 
how to communicate effectively, both 
orally and in writing. Even if your ulti- 
mate career goal is not media industry 
related, the talents you can develop in a 
media environment are invaluable in 
most career fields. Good communication 
skills, a willingness to learn your field 
from the bottom up, a strong educational 
background, and a willingness to work 
should spell career success in any field.” 


At long last, the FCC has issued type certification to two manufacturers of Emergency Alert System (EAS) equipment. TFT, Inc. and Sage Alert- 
ing Systems were granted FCC Certification in late January of 1996. This equipment must be installed at all radio stations, other than Class D 
FM and LPTV stations, by January 1, 1997. TFT began shipping units in late February while Sage was expected to begin regular shipments in 

March. Prevailing wisdom suggests ordering early before the order backlog becomes too great. 


A comparison of the basic Sage and TFT systems has been made based on typical distribution pricing in early March of 1996. Some distributors 
are offering the greatest discount for orders placed now with equipment to be shipped later in the year. 


Basic EAS encoder/decoder: TFT 911R: $2000; Sage ENDEC: $2000. AM/FM/ NOAA receiver: TFT EAS30: $1395: Sage module: $1495. 


It should be noted that EAS requires monitoring of two stations rather than one. College Broadcaster will update its readers throughout the year 
as additional EAS information becomes available. 


FM AIR-CHAIN 
PRODUCTS 


__.e with down-to- 


250 Programmable 5-band Processor 708 Digital-Synthesis FM Stereo Generator 

Gated AGC, 5-band Compression and EQ, split-spectrum Limiting— A basic Stereo-Gen with outstanding specifications. Built-in, adjustable 
all with colorless gain control. Manually pre-program 4 processing | Composite Processing, RDS/SCA combining, and accurate front-panel 
presets or place entirely under RS-232 remote control. metering for easy setup. 


255 “Spectral Loading” Processor 716 “DAVID-II” FM Processor/Stereo-Gen 

Triband-PWM Stereo Processor for contemporary music formats. A gated-AGC/Compressor/Limiter, plus clean digital synthesis of the 

Includes gated AGC and 3-band Compressor/Limiter. Our unique —s multiplex baseband signal. This second-generation design features PWM 

“Spectral Loading” feature gives a very aggressive sound. gain control, an adjustable Composite Processor and RDS/SCA combining. 
A fantastic performer! 

260 Multifunction “Utility” Processor 

This simple stereo AGC/Compressor/Limiter is ideal for budget-FMs, 630 FM “Relay” Receiver 

uplinks, TV-aural and many other station chores. Split-spectrum —_A tunable, single-channel re-broadcast receiver for FM translator service 

processing utilizes PWM dynamic control. and similar, critical off-air pickups. Features both composite multiplex 
and left/right audio outputs. IF bandwidth, auto-mute and auto-blend 
functions may be remotely selected; alarm outputs for loss of carrier and 
loss of program audio. 


Call today for complete technical information on these items, plus our line of 
AM, Radio-Data and Measurement products. 


Inovonics, Inc. il 


1305 Fair Avenue TEL: (408) 458-0552 Fax: (408) 458-0554 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 U.S.A. E-Mail: INOVONICS@aol.com 
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The student and the 

changing times of media 

With the world of media and communica- 
tions rapidly changing, I am interested in 
how students are getting the appropriate 
background for heading into the field. 


Media have undergone an unprecedented 
transition. For a while it was possible to over- 
look the dramatic changes that computers 
made in the media environment because the 
changes were taking place below the “view- 
er's level of perception.” Now the changes are 
impossible to ignore. 


Less obvious are the changes overtaking the 
college communications department, where 
traditional course offerings exist in the same 
catalog as “new media” or “multi-media” 
courses. It is also important to realize that the 
“new” courses will not necessarily supplant the 
“old.” Courses in production techniques and 
media operations won't go away or become 
irrelevant. The above areas of course coverage 
will be merged with the evolving new, interac- 
tive media. But that is easier said than done. 
As one college professor pointed out in an edi- 
tion of “Video Systems’, it’s simple for teachers 
and students to predict the growth of new 
media — but extraordinarily difficult to find 
the relevant information. 


Excerpted from a prospectus for Under- 
standing New Media: An Introduction to the 
Converging Technologies, the working title 
of a future text written by Philip J. Palom- 
bo, Carl Hausman and Fritz Messere. 


Following the changes 

The ‘times they are a-changing’ is some- 
thing I have written many times. The pace 
of technological change continues to esca- 
late and surpass all prognosticators’ pro- 
jections. So hang on for more tumultuous 
times ahead in this paradigm shifting era. 


What is changing around us exactly? 
Aside from everything, the tools that we 
use in the audio and video production 
process are rapidly altering the landscape. 


For instance, integrating the computer 
into an edit facility is no longer a major 
“sell job;” it’s now largely taken for grant- 
ed. For many producers, the computer 
appears even earlier in the process — in 
the pre-production and “pre-visualization” 
processes. There are design programs 
such as “Virtus Walk Through” for the Mac 
that gives you the “look and feel” of a site 
or set before ever pulling out the camera. 


The roles people play are also being 
affected as a result of the influx of com- 
puter technology in media. Change is 
apparent in how people work in the field, 
positions in the industry reflect this dra- 
matic change. 


There are a growing number of graduates 
of media and design programs who once 
flocked to staff positions in broadcast or 
cable, and independent production com- 
panies. The print and graphics majors 
would beat the annual trail to the ad agen- 
cies, high-tech corporations and maga- 
zines — but that too is changing. 


AS every segment of corporate amerika is 
looking for “their” way to jack in, and the 
already wired are considering facelifts of 
older content, new job titles are pepper- 
ing the Sunday want-ads in every major 
city around the globe. Before now, the dis- 
tinctions in curricular focus and job 
descriptions were crystal clear; now 
they’re blurred. Reading the want ads for 
communications jobs is eye-opening: 


Wanted: Media Manager 

“We seek applicants for a new position to 
provide support for use of leading edge 
technologies. The media include comput- 
er workstations, video, document cam- 
eras, VCR’s, CD/Laser disk players and 
video conferencing. Support, train and 
assist in the configuration and use....some 
combination of technical television pro- 
duction and orientation with windows 
based multi-media experience (digital 
video, audio, and graphics) required. Can- 
didates excited by the opportunities pro- 
vided by the convergence...” (2/26/95 
Syracuse Herald-American) 


Getting the information 

Will graduating from the traditional 
undergraduate media program be prepa- 
ration enough to fulfill these require- 
ments? I’m not so sure following the pre- 
scribed path will get you there. Based on 
personal experiences, however, I am con- 


SSEIMEMEEER: 


vinced with some effort it is possible to 
get the appropriate background. Be fore- 
warned, though, that it requires enthusi- 
asm on the part of the student to seek out 
the relevant courses and the faculty who 
are looking at these new directions. 


There seems to be a realignment of the 
traditional media programs. Unfortunate- 
ly, or perhaps fortunately, it seems that 
they are taking hold on the graduate 
school level — a good idea since many of 
you will have the opportunity to get a 
solid foundation and then fly in a grad 
program. But where does the undergradu- 
ate student interested in the newer genre 
of electronic media go? If I asked the 
question “Where do you go for informa- 
tion?”, those of you already wired would 
respond immediately with “the Web.” 
That’s a good starting point, since much 
of what we are talking about will change 
so regularly that it’s going to require 
always being tuned in. 


Start looking at where you want to be a 
few years from now and begin looking at 
what exists at your school today. Don’t 
just look at the communications program 
— many of you probably know better than 
some of the faculty that much of what is 
going on today requires some visual sen- 
sibilities as well. Look at fine arts pro- 
gram. Are there any computer graphics 
courses? Is there specifically a video 
design course? Ask the question, how 
does that translate to Web design? 


Feeling like one who has cleared his own 
educational path already and regularly 
consults with undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students trying to get ahead, I have 
had a long time interest in writing a text 
with an accompanying CD and Web sup- 
port that would guide faculty and their 
students’ in these new directions. Evi- 
dence is everywhere to support my long- 
time belief that these new directions are 
bearing fruit. 


I recently received an excited call from 
one of our recent graduates to talk about 
his new position with a large medical soft- 
ware company. A graduate of our Tele- 
communications program, he was one 
person who had identified his interest and 
went after it with taking every computer 
oriented course I taught. He even took 
several programming courses. He is now 
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NACB hits the Web 

Come see our new Internet Website at 
http://magic.hofstra.edu/~nacb 
www.hofstra.edu/nacb 


In continuing to bring you the latest infor- 
mation from the student and professional 
electronic media communities that can 
assist you, NACB has created a brand new 
site on the World Wide Web. The site is still 
in its infancy, but will soon contain: 

e A directory of NACB member services, 
NACB awards and projects plus infor- 
mation on how best to take advantage 
of your membership. 

e Information about the NACB National 
‘96, NACB Regional conferences, as well 
as staff appearances at other industry 
conferences. 

e Popular articles that appeared in past 
issues of College Broadcaster magazine. 

e Pointers to on-line information about 
media, including the contents of the 
NACB Gopher site, and selected articles 
from the NACB Station Handbook. 

e Links to cool sites maintained by the 
members of NACB, other important 
trade organizations and College Broad- 
caster contributors and advertisers. 

e Lots of other neat stuff that’s far too 
snazzy (and, at press time, too early in 
development) to mention! 


The site is an entity that will continue to 
expand. It will soon be your one stop for 
student electronic media on the Internet! 
You can connect to it using your favorite 
Internet web browser at the following 
URL: http://magic.hofstra.edu/~nacb (Note: 
the site is designed so that the newness 
of your browser shouldn't have any effect 
on your ability to get information out of 
our site...) 


Happy surfing from your friends at NACB! 


Sean Carolan 
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on staff as Visual Consultant, responsible 
for the look and feel of all of his company’s 
software. Several days later another gradu- 
ate of the same class called to say that he 
was working at the CyberCafe. Another is 
at a major Manhattan ad agency as associ- 
ate producer — nearly 80% of what they do 
concerns the use of the Macintosh. Three 
others are headed to prestigious graduate 
programs in interactive media and one was 
hired as a director of a Boston area col- 
lege’s media center with the charge of 
bringing them into multimedia. 


While these are just a handful of examples, 
the painting on the walls makes it pretty 
clear that ‘the times they have changed?’ 


Philip Palombo is an Associate Professor 
of Communications and Video Art at 
Rhode Island College in Providence, RI. 
When he is not teaching he is making digt- 
tal artwork or working on a new “Guide to 
the Net” for media educators and students 
with Fritz Messere, which is soon to be pub- 
lished by Wadsworth Publishing. He acts 
as Technical Editor for NACB. You can see 
some of his work and find many links to 
media and art related sites at: <http:// 
www 1.usa1.com/~palombo>. He welcomes 
your feedback at: palombo@usa1.com 

or ppalombo@grog.ric.edu. 


NACB ONLINE 


Cable 13 continued from page 8 


Attending live events and gearing up for a 
birthday are also providing necessary visi- 
bility to their viewing and funding audi- 
ences. Cable 13 is inviting as many past 
chairpersons and alumni as they can find 
for their 20th Anniversary banquet in 
April. Running a “Best of Cable 13 Week” 
campaign on the station, featuring their 
best programs and coverage from the past 
20 years, the station is using this milestone 
as an advertising push and as a way to get 
more students involved at the station. 


Zapotoczny hopes other stations will try 
to set up a savings plan like they have. “I 
can’t emphasize enough how beneficial 
our account set aside for the replacement 
of equipment is. Having the account can 
mean scrimping year to year, but when 
we wanted to do the upgrade it wasn’t an 
issue of getting new funds, but getting 
access to the funds we had and looking 
for the equipment we wanted.” 


Cable 13 is more than willing to share with 
other NACB members what they learned in 
the upgrade process. For more information 
about their renovations, or for a copy of the 
renovation proposal, please contact Cable 
13 at 919-684-6006 or by e-mail at 
cable13@acpub.duke.edu. 


JoAnn Forgit 


WMUL continued from page 8 


magazine programs, the station provides play-by-play coverage of men’s and women’s 
basketball and softball, plus football and hockey. But probably the station’s largest under- 
taking is the live broadcast coverage of the Southern Conference Basketball games. 


Held this year in Greensboro, NC, WMUL-FM was the only station in its market to be cover 
all the games played of the Southern Conference (as many as four per day), not just the 
Marshall contests. The community, says Ball, likes to hear the Marshall sports, but also how 
the other teams compare to Marshall during the tournament. This makes the coverage 
more of a challenge — the sportscasters can’t use their “home team” knowledge during the 
majority of these games, instead they have to think in terms of the audience at large. 


After the Southern Conference wraps up, WMUL-FM will be planning specifics for its 35th 
Anniversary event. Station staffers will be printing promotional items and calling in alum- 
ni, essentially “hitting the ground running,” in preparation for a November celebration. 


Ball’s final words about Radio: “If you love radio, get involved. Don’t sit back and think 
there’s nothing to do. There’s always something to do. People that work hard and are will- 
ing to do things, will make it far. I am far from the best, but because I continue to work on 
my skills, Iam good. I am willing to spend the extra time and show people my enthusiasm 
and love for radio and for WMUL-FM. I think those traits will take me almost as far as any 
raw talent.” 


JoAnn Forgit 
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AWARDS 


Look, up in the Sky! 

Aspiring journalists reporting on 
aviation issues should consider 
entering the Max Karant Awards 
for Excellence in Aviation Jour- 
nalism. Radio, TV and print 
entries are accepted for this cash- 
awarding contest. Entries must be 
postmarked by April 15. For more 
info: AOPA, Communications 
Division/Max Karant Journalism 
Awards, 421 Aviation Way, Fred- 
erick, MD 21701. ph: 301-695-2157. 


Make a Difference 

Exchange your creativity for cash 
with the Christopher's Ninth 
Annual Video Contest. Doling out 
8 cash awards (with the largest at 
$3000), this contest was designed 
with the college student in mind. 
The challenge: in five minutes or 
less, interpret on film or video the 
Christopher belief that one per- 
son can make a difference. For 
more info: The Christophers, Col- 
lege Contest, 12 East 48th St., New 
York, NY 10017. ph: 212-759-4050. 


It's a Bird 

Professional and amateur film 
and video makers are invited to 
enter the twice-annual Cine 


awards which recognize non-the- 
atrical works of excellence and to 
compete for the chance to repre- 
sent the U.S. in international film 
and video events. Fall early bird 
deadline/regular deadline: 
August 1/ August 15. For more 
info: CINE, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, suite 638, Washington, 
DC 20036. ph: 202-785-1136. 


Tuning into Herpes! 

The American College Health 
Association is sponsoring a video 
PSA contest that will educate 
young adults about genital her- 
pes. The winner will receive a 
$10,000 scholarship and a trip to 
New York. Runner up prizes also 
to be given away. Entry deadline 
is April 26, 1996. For more info: 
Tuning Into Herpes PSA Contest, 
111 East 14th St., suite 385, New 
York, NY 10003. ph: 212-886-2250. 
e-mail: HerpesPSA@aol.com 


UFVA Student Film 


& Video Festival 

UFVA is looking to distribute 
$7000 in prizes to student film and 
videomakers for entries in various 
categories. Deadline for submis- 
sions is May 31, 1996. Entry fee: 
$15; members, $10. For more info: 


UFVA Student Film & Video Festi- 
Will. DEVO. WME. Thereayelles IC, 
Philadelphia, PA 19122. ph: 800- 
499-8382. email: ufva@vm.tem- 
ple.edu 


Be a Champion 


for the Environment 

The World Population Film/Video 
Festival is offering $7,000 in prize 
money to college winners in their 
annual video contest that focuses 
on population growth, resource 
consumption and the environ- 
ment. Any cinematic form is eligi- 
ble. The postmark deadline for 
entries is June 1, 1996. For more 
info: World Population Film/ Video 
Festival, 46 Fox Hill Rd., Bernard- 
ston, MA 01337. ph: 800-638-9464. 
e-mail: POPVIDFEST2aol.com 


EMPLOYMENT 
Extra Income ‘96: Earn $200-500 
weekly mailing travel brochures. 
For more information, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to: 
GGal. irayel, POsBOxs61229 0) 
Miami, FL 33261. 


INTERNSHIPS 
Museum of Broadcast Communi- 
cations (Chicago): Gain knowl- 
edge of broadcasting’s past, pre- 


sent and future while earning 
valuable experience in the field of 
communications and museum 
administration. Semester or sum- 
mer internships available to 
juniors and seniors in Public Rela- 
tions, Programming & Produc- 
tion, Accounting, Archives, 
Finance, Office Administration, 
and Development. Positions 
unpaid. Applications accepted on 
an ongoing basis: 312-629-6001. 


NACB’s engineering advisors 
can be yours too! 


MMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGIES INC. 
BROADCAST ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Clarence M. Beverage 
Laura M. Mizrahi 


P.O. Box #1130, Marlton, NJ 08053 
(609) 985-0077 » FAX: (609) 985-8124 


NEW CATALOG 
Audio/ Video/ Data 
Cable, Accessories, Tape 


1-800-999-HAVE 


HAVE, INC., Dept. CB 
Hudson, New York 12534 


Everything You Need 


for Audio Broadcasting & Production 


BSW offers a huge selection of equipment for 


virtually any professional audio or RF application. 


Choose from thousands of products from over 200 


manufacturers. You can count on BSW to lead the 


Way in providing the latest in technology while 


maintaining personal, professional service. When 


you need audio or RF equipment, turn to the 


supplier with 23 years of experience serving 


audio professionals around the world. 


BROADCAST SUPPLY WORLDWIDE 


7012 27th Street West Tacoma, WA 98466 USA 


Phone: 800 - 426 - 8434 


Fax: 800 - 231-7055 


Internet: www.bswusa.com 


AUTOMATED VCR AND 


our Channels 
’ from LEIGHTRONIX 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


SWITCHER CONTROL _ a . * Corporate Communication Networks 
e Automated Broadcast a | ¢ Industrial/Manufacturing Plant Communications 


¢ Unattended Recording 
* Timed Event Video & Audio 
Switching 


Medical Staff Training/Patient Education 
College/University Channels 


LOCAL ORIGINATION 
CABLE CHANNELS 
¢ Community Access 
¢ Local Government 
Educational Access 
Leased Access 


LEIGHTRONIX, INC. © 2330 Jarco Drive Holt, Ml 48842 (517) 694-8000 Fax (517) 694-1600 


N A C B 


NACB’s Mass Media Internship Program allows interns to take advantage of a transitional experience between 
college classes and professional media. NACB offers a hands-on approach to interning by assigning tasks requiring 
independent work and by placing the intern in a creative team environment working on member services which 
include a trade publication, a satellite programming distribution network, student electronic media conferences 

and an awards program for student producers. 


Categories 

Member Services Assistants to facilitate continuity of member services, Programming Assistants to support the national 
distribution of student productions, Publications Assistants to work on production of in-house publications, Development/ 
Corporate Relations Assistants to generate & maintain corporate support, and Executive Assistants to facilitate activities 


of the Organization. 


Requirements 


Some experience in college radio and/or TV station operations is strongly preferred. Computer literacy 


(Macintosh environment], in particular database management, will be considered a definite asset. 
® Applications should include a resume, cover letter and appropriate written materials. 


e NACB Internships require a minimum of 10 hours per week. 


Deadlines 
Applications are accepted on an ongoing basis at: NACB Internships, 71 George St., Providence, RI 02912 -1824. 


Questions 
Kristine Hendrickson at 401-863-2225. 


NACB IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY ENVIRONMENT. 


INTERNSHIPS 
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need 


THE BEST 
STUDENT 
RADIO & TV 
station 


LIST’? 


YOUR RELIABLE, DIRECT 
CONTACT TO STUDENT 
ELECTRONIC MEDIA IS 
THE MOST COMPLETE LIST 
AVAILABLE WITH OVER 
2,000 STATIONS! 


[ON LABELS, PAPER OR DISK 
AT LOW COST, CUSTOMIZABLE] 


401-863-2225 
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ERIC RHOADS 


On 


Excerpted from Eric Rhoads’ keynote address 
at the NACB 8th Annual National Conference. 


I want to talk about your futures. We’re 
going to talk about a couple of things that 
are going to affect your life — tips [from] 
over my career that have helped me alot. 
It’s taken me alot years to learn these tips, 
and I want to share them with you. 


The first message of all of this is: Don’t take 
yourself so seriously. Have a good time. 
Make sure that you really enjoy your career. 


The second pointer is: Don’t burn bridges. 
In your careers, bridge burning is very 
dangerous. It’s easy to tell someone to get 
screwed. You have to be careful about that. 
I remember a guy I worked for when I was 
17 years old, my first program director. He 
did some things I wasn’t very happy about 
and treated me badly. Well, ten years later, 
guess who was hired to run his radio sta- 
tion? He was the first one out the door. 


Build failure into your success plan. What 
you will learn is that as you go, you’re 
going to have alot of successes. With 
those successes, the only way you’re 
going to learn is to have some failures. 
One of the things that I see that is very 
alarming to me is that people don’t count 
on failure. I don’t suggest that you try to 
fail. I do suggest is that you change your 
attitude so that you know that might fail. 
And that if you do, that it’s okay. Pick 
yourself up, dust yourself off. And go on. 


Make a plan. Where do you want to be 
and how do you want to get there? What 
you need to do today is visualize. You 
need to find out what it is you want to do 
with your life/your career in the next five 
years, the next ten years. You need to 
visualize. Once you've created that visu- 
alization, say to yourself, What is the 
plan? I’m here today, I want to be there. 
What is the step-by-step plan to get there? 


Taste your vision. You need to believe 
your vision, constantly think about your 
vision, so you know where you're going. 


Share your vision. If people don’t know 
where you're going, they’re not going to 
be able to help you. 


Careers 


Don't follow the herd. Be a contrarian. 
The herd always goes in the wrong direc- 
tion. If a mass of people go in one direc- 
tion, that doesn’t necessarily mean it’s 
the right direction. 


Take calculated risks. I encourage all of 
you to take risks — if you don’t take risks, 
you're never going to get anywhere. By 
calculating, I mean rather than just jump- 
ing in, think about it first. 


The best advice that I can give is: Act on 
your ideas. In 1986 I was in Germany, 
and I saw “baby on board‘ stickers and all 
its parodies. It hadn’t hit the U.S., so I 
brought it back and put a together a busi- 
ness plan. I wanted “baby on board” to be 
the next phenomenon to make me a mil- 
lion dollars. Then I sat on it. 3 years later 
“baby on board” was everywhere. It’s not 
a great example, but hundreds of people 
constantly tell you that they had some 
idea but do anything with it. Years later, 
someone else invents it. 


Learn the art of self-promotion. Nobody 
likes anybody that just talks about them- 
selves, but there’s is an art to learning 
self-promotion. If you want to get any- 
where, you're going to be a success, you 
want to to be on the boards of different 
things, you want to get hired to different 
things, people need to know about you. 
Your boss needs to know what you're 
doing. Most bosses are isolated, there are 
department heads and as a result, the 
boss doesn’t think you do anything, 
because the boss doesn’t see you do it. 


Follow your gut. Too many people don't 
go with their gut feelings. 


Lies destroy lives. We have a rule in our 
company that if you lie to a customer, 
boss or another employee, 
you're instantly terminated. 
People in our industry and 
others lie, but you always find 
out. I know some liars, some 
are really important people. 
I don’t pay attention to 
them, they’re not credi- 
ble to me and I don’t do 
business with them. 


Helping others will help you. If you look 
for opportunities to help other people, 
they will want to reciprocate. 


Promise less, deliver more. Represent 
something and then build on it. Don’t just 
do what's expected. 


Always assume that CNN or “60 Minutes” 
will call. Assume that everything you do and 
say, the way you do business, will be on the 
front pages of the NY Times. If you don’t 
want it there, don’t do it. Operate ethically. 


Everyone I interview — captains of indus- 
try — they surround themselves with good 
people. The people you surround yourself 
with will determine your success. If you 
hang out with deadbeats, chances are 
that’s where you are. People look for ways 
to destroy jerks. People look for ways to 
destroy you if you treat people badly. 


Read everything you can get your hands 
on. Read about stuff you don’t know 
about — that’s the way to keep attuned to 
things. Don’t do business with people you 
don’t trust. Again, follow your gut. Make 
a career out of something that you love. 
You spend more time at work than at 
home, so you have to do something you 
love. Learn to sell. Take a course in sales. 
Even if you’re not going into sales. You 
need to sell yourself, your idea, you have 
to get a network to buy your program. 
Learn accounting. 


You can’t be successful unless you define 
success. It’s very important to have a set of 
goals, so you know what success is to you. 
Go back to school or seminars every year. 
You constantly have to learn. Information 
is changing so much, you can’t learn every- 
thing but you can try. Most people just sit 
around. Be socially responsible. If you're 
going to be running a radio sta- 
tion, you're going to be talk- 
ing to millions of people. 
They, their lives, are affect- 
ed by what you say. Those 
people are going to react to 
what you say. Treat them 
fairly. If you have more 
“not fun” days than 
fun days, move on. 
Work to live. Don’t 
live to work. Don’t 
be motivated by 
money. If your 
heart’s not in 
it, you won't 
succeed. 


Broadcaster 


UNN Newsource in the Classroom 
rovides this invaluable teaching tool. 


les right, the whole world. Because CNN Newsource, the 
nation’s premier newsfeed service, is being awarded to 
television journalism schools in recognition of their outstanding 
contributions to the teaching of broadcast journalism, and to aid 
in the training of our nation’s future broadcast journalists. 

Colleges, universities, and even secondary schools can now 
have access to the same daily national and international news 
coverage that over 380 of the nation’s leading broadcast 
stations currently depend upon. 

For more information, contact Linda Fleisher, Director of 
Operations and Administrative Services for CNN Television, at 
(404) 827-2079. It could mean the world to your students. 


FREE RADIA TEL 
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New federal rules now allow the use of an AM vertical antenna on many educational campuses.” 


To help you benefit from these new regulations, Radio Systems, Inc. has developed an efficient, 
easy to install and operate, complete AM transmission package. 


The system includes a proprietary AM antenna, antenna tuning unit, transmitter, all hardware, 
cable and connectors, and complete installation instructions. 


Contact Radio Systems for regulations and pricing to see if a vertical antenna system is right for 
your station. 


*FCC regulations require strict compliance with applicable part 15 regulations which prohibit radiation outside the campus grounds and interference with 
licensed broadcast stations. Radio Systems will provide you with complete applicable rules, restrictions, and compliance requirements. 


RADIGC SYSTEMS inc. 


110 High Hill Road * P.O. Box 458 * Bridgeport, NJ 08014-0458 » (609)467-8000 * FAX (609) 467-3044 


